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Literature. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


There never yet was sadder dirge 
For minstrel’s harp, or poet's rhyme, 
Than those few words wherein we merge 
A dead past—“ Once upon a time.” 


In vain years bring their healing balm, 
Their kind forgetfulness, in vain : 

That whisper breaks the seeming calm, 
And bids the old wound throb egain! 


Its charm the buried past recalls : 
A shadow, silent and sublime, 
Across the present sunshine falls, 
At those words—“ Once upon a time.” 


T. Hoop. 





THE NILE. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


It flows through the old hushed Egypt and its sands, 

Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 

And times and things, as in that vision, seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands, — 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 

That roamed through the young earth, the glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that seuthera beim, 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 

And the void weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsiog along 
‘Twixt vill: and think how we shal! take 
Our own eon jouraay on for human sake. 


—_—_e——- 
ABIGAIL. 
A TALE IN THREE CUAPTERS. 
Concluded. 
At last the fever slackened and the disorder yielded. Dr. 
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oon; but as ne observed to himself shortly, “It is not my 
iness but hers to fiad a way to keep her husband quiet.” 
Abigail stood and looked at her bh 
‘tmorning. The little solid flesh he had possessed 

ied away like the wax of the which witches placed 
lor: slow fires. All his tangied hair and growth of beard, 
growing grey, could not conceal the hollows in his face. 
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handsome—all coarseness refined away from the haggard 

*,acertain sternness lent by its spareness to its pleasant- 

but the most manly, the truest of faces, 

“What holes papa has got in bis cheeks,” remarked a boy 

Ee yg awe, stealing on tip‘oe into the room after 
mother, “ Paps badalways holes in his cheeks, boy, duly 

used to look more like dimples,” his mamma explaiaed 

y. “ We must make them look like dimples again.” 

Sue went and chatted cheerfully to the boys when Mrs. 
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“Don’t go, mamma; it is so nice to hear laugh—almost 
jolly as | ee papa dowustairs again. Why do you laugh 


“You don’t know what you are saying, child. I laugh as 
‘asmy neighbours—my growa-up neighbours, I mean. 
Gust go now ; don’t detain me, you two rovues, | am going 
oe not been out since poor papa was ill.” 
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iokworth pronounced that Mr. Prior had turned over anew 
, and he expected would be sensible when he awoke next 


corning. 

“But you must be very careful, Mrs, Prior; you are not to 

Hpect that he is to come out of this attack a strong man, and 

mare not to encourage him to make exertions. He will 
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b, morally, as if be had forbidden the tides to obey the 


usband before he awoke 


for the first time in her lif+ thought Tom Prior 


ve had gone to sit with Mr. Prior. The boys had taken to 
fear in the house; and now that she made them parties to 


two youog men, I mus: 
achool, 


should think of 


day ; there isa great deal of May sun, but the wind is right in 
the east, and you know this is the time of the year when you 
are particularly liable to your influenzas.” 

Abigail smiled and sighed, and begged her mother not to 
weary for her. But she did not say she was going to stay 
away two or three hours at the shortest computation. She 
was going to take a drive of six miles and back. She was 
gee to hire a cab from the Royal Hotel, and drive to the 

anger to see Humphrey Bingham. He had sent regularly, 
and bad even come personally to the house more than once 
to inquire for his partner, but he had never asked to go up to 
Tom; kind-hearted as Humphrey was, he was not fond of wit- 
nessing scenes of distress, and the feeling was growiug upon 
~ ; but his old mistreas was going out to the Hanger to see 

im. 
Abigail had been very seldom, and for mere short ceremoni- 
ous visits, at the Hanger since Humpbrey’s marriage and her 
own; 80 thatin thinking of it at any time, and seeing it again 
now, her mind recurred to the time when she had known it 
best—the daysshe had spent there with Fanoy Bingham, in 
the year when sie had regarded it as her future home, It 
was what its name implied, a prettily-situated couatry- 
house, on the slope of a wooded hill now green and fragrant 
in early summer. Humphrey had added to it; until what with 
i's colonnade, which carried off the monotony of the long 
line of the billiard-room what ; with its clock-tower, which con- 
tained only a smoking-room, it was an imposing m-psion; it 
wasin keeping with Humphrey's fortune, which had increased, 
as wealth begets wealth, by the death of Mrs. Humphrey's 
sister and coheiress, and by arich old uncle of Humphrey's 
appointing Humphrey his chief heir and residuary legatee. 

Abigail thought less of the extensive building thau of the 
hyacinths which made the sides of the avenue blue, the crim- 
son tassels which tipped the feathery foliage of the larch, the 
chorus of birds’ songs almost overpowering her with their 
gaiety and sweetness, atter the old shady house in Mill Street, 
to which children would only return for meals and bed if they 
had their will; and Tom’s dark sick-room with its smells of 
vinegar and its muffled foot-falls. 

The servant who opened the door was not an Ashley man, 
and did not know Mrs, Prior, so that when asked to speak 
with Mr. Bingham he showed her iato the library, which his 
master used as a business room, and told her that tbe family 
were at luncheon ia the diniug-room, but as soon as they had 
finished he would tell the Squire. The library was the room 
in which Humphrey, his sister, and the young lady stay- 
ing in the house had taken the gipsy tea on the nizht of the 
ball; but what was of more consequence now, it formed a 
suite with the diving-room, and there was a door between 
them standing a little sjar, so that Abigail sitting down in the 
first study chair, had but to tura her head to catch a glimpse 
of the party at luncheon and hear as much of their converss- 
tion as she cared to listen to, while they were too well em- 
ployed, and making (oo much noire with plates, glasses, and 
conversation to notice her entrance. 

They were a large party, iacluding not only Humphrey, his 
wife, and their elder children, with their governess, bat a 
specimen of the constant succession of visitors who stayed 
with the Binghams when they were at the Hanger. 

The Bioghams had been absorbed into the county set, for 
which their means and manners qualified them. But Ashley 
people blamed Mrs. Humphrey fur Humphrey's desertion of 
the town. Affable as she had shown herself on her introduc 
tin to it, she had fovnd no difficulty in giving up her Ashley 
acquaintances when it suited her, nvt with offensive slights and 
cuts, but with sufficient decision. Mrs. Humphrey wasso led 
by the gentry that she assumed their very failings. She had an 
eye-glass fixed to the end of her driving whip, like Lady Met- 
calfe, though Mrs. Humphrey’s short-sightedness had not been 
heard of at an earlier date; and, as the Miss Mainwarings ob- 
served, while old age did not come alone, nobody spo it at 
the end of a driving-whip, and it was absurd to meotion old 
age in the same breath with a young creature like Mrs. 
Humphrey, notwithstanding Mrs. Humphrey’s memory had 
failed her where the Miss Mainwariongs were concerned. Mrs. 
Humphrey made concessions to rank than losing her 
fall power of visioa—she dropped her girlish, well-bred periods 
of speech, and adopted whatever expressions were slangy 
and horsey, ou hey had not — oy —— » the 
language of blacklegs and grooms, like those of poor Lady 
Antonia Vesey. The Vicar had spoken to Mr. Bingham on 
the racket which was suffered atthe Hanger on Sundays, yet 
Mrs. Bingham, in place of being edacated ina foreign convent 


aunt who was Low Church and Evangelical. 

There was a report that Humphrey would stand for the 
county at the end of the present session, whea it was ex- 
na | that the old member would retire; and it was under- 
stood Mrs. Humplirey was so zealous for her husband's elec- 
tiou that the motive would :aduce her, if anything could, to 
renew her conaexion with Ashley, thoagh no doubt on a dif- 
ferent footing. But Mrs. Humphrey was a good wife to Hum- 
phrey Bingham in her own way, and though she did not re- 
main at home from the county races to nurse her children 
through the measles, saying audaciously that she had no fear 
of them—she was sure they had inherited goo constitutions 
aod would recover splendidly, she did remain at home and 
nurse Humphrey affectionately «hen he stood hours with wet 
feet duck shooting, and had an aggravated quiosy afterwards. 
Some excursion for which there was little time was in 
prospect for the family and the visitors at the Hanger, and 
the ladies were lunchiag without ceremony io their spring 
bonnets and hats, while the gentlemen attended to them wita 
the little stir and glee of a cause for despatch, and a whet for 
wit as well as appetite. 
Mrs. Hamphrey was conspicuous among her children and 
her guests—a beautiful woman still, her tall slender figure 
grown a little too large, and her delicate complexion lost; 
perhaps her deep voice not sounding softer aud lower, and 
with not more repose though with more style in her ges- 
tures; but a handsome, brilliant matroo,on whom Humphrey 
had never ceased to cast his eyes in admiration and fondness 
as she sat opposite him, the ample folds of her cashmere fall- 
ing about ber fine shoulders and bust, a youthful—not too 
youtbful-looking—velvet hat, with its curling white feather 
turned up above her plamp, bonnie, blithe face, 
Hamparey’s back—and it had grown a very broad back 


:] was towards Abigail, but she could bear the old ringing fa- 


miliar tones of his voice rising over an! giving cheer to every 


jantry. I see if I am | other. 


“N 0, no, Eldy, lobster salad is not for a puss like you.” 

“ Just one bit, papa.” 

“ Let it be one ae, yen little gourmand.” Senin 
Abigail could fancy the group: Humphrey's far-forw: 
sorbate haired like her mother— 





bidding them fly and find their hats, and he would beg Miss 
Bertram to grant them a halfholiday, and mamma to stuff 
them under the seats of the ———. Bat what would be- 
come ot Hampty Dampty, the last baby brother, in their ab- 
sence? Was he to sit on a wall till they all returaed, and if 
he got a great fall should they bargain that he was to break 
no bones? 

“ Now get along Humphrey, and don’t chaff the children 
when you know that they don’t understand it. You'll have 
Minnie crying and not able to say whether she will go or stay, 
if she thinks baby is to come to grief in her absence, though, 
indeed, there is no occasion for the little girls going with us; 
they will be too late for the school-room tea, and Miss Ber- 
tram, now that she is out of the room, don’t like kicking her 
heels, though I never mind it. It is high time yoa were up 
in town sitting in Parliament, or anywhere else, and not spoil- 
ing your family here.” 

“ Are you to keep up two establishments, Bingham ?” asked 
one of the men—the poor representative of one of King 
Charles's baronets. 

“ Two or three or half-a-dozen, Sir Charles, if Mrs. Bing- 
ham is to go to Brighton in autumn, Paris or Vienna in wia- 
ter, and Rome in spring, as she obligingly suggests.” 

“ Of course I shall,” Mrs. Humphrey affirmed lightly and 
coolly. “ All the world goes to grass sometime or other.” 

“1 think I had better try coining the blessed coia of the 
realm here at the Hanger, ra her thaa the used-up devise of 
spinning cotton over at Ashley.” 

“I think that big boy of mine had better look after the 
traps,” Mrs. Humphrey appealed to the company generally; 
she did not encourage allusions to the Factory, though she 
had the nouse to see that Humphrey 8 nonchalance on his ori- 
gin spared bim a few aristocratic sneers, 

Abigail had been obliged to overhear these scraps of the 
conversation and to wait ia patience till the party rose from 
the table, and then she could distinguish the sound of the car- 
riages coming round to the door and taking the place of her 
cab; the very horses throwing up their heads at their hack 
brother and his hired vehicle. 

At last Humphrey was told that some person wanted him in 
the library, and remained behind, after the rest of the com- 
pany had trooped to the front door; even then, when he had 
taken some steps towards the library, he stopped and turned 
back to speak to the servant who was preparing to clear 
the table. 

“ Tell cook her hunter's stew to-day was a masterpiece. 
It is one of her best dishes, She may send up more of it for 
breakfast to-morrow.” No need to tell whence Miss EJith 
got her gourmand propensities. 

At last Humphrey came into the library, filling up the door- 
way, for his stately figure was becoming portly. He was still 
what in the west of Scotland is emphatically termed “ a braw 
man.” Bat a certain unwieldiness was creeping over him, and 
bis fsce was considerably fuller and redder than when it 
smiled brightly on Abigail that far-away night of the ball. It 
was the effect which even gentlemanlike and re*pectable self- 
indulgence, including the pursuit of field sports, will produce 
on & man; and the portliness and floridness were not unbe- 
coming in their present stage, though they foreshadowed 
heavier and coarser traits. 

The contrast between Humpbrey Bingham end his part- 
ner’s wife, the delicate pinched woman, in the winter gown 
and jacket of grey woollen stuff and the Ashley everyday 
bonnet of black chip, was striking—but not so extreme as the 
difference between Hamphrey aud the wan, hollow-cheeked, 
silvered-heajed max at home, working, in dreams, of whom 
Abigail thought intently, as she gazed into Humphrey Bing- 
ham’s face. R 

He was so much surprised that he said her maiden name 
ou! loud, “ Abigail Howe!” but he recovered himself imme- 
very: and shook hands with a cordial running fire. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Prior? Glad to see you, trust Prior 
is no worse; sall fetch back Alice—come into the dining- 
room. Have some luncheon, a glass of wine at least. Why 
did they show you in here?” hen he found that Abigail 
would not have Mrs. Bingham recalled, or consent to eat and 
driok, his good nature helped her instantly. He assured her 
his going with the others was of no consquence. He was to 
ride, and he could easily make up to them ; if she would per- 
mit him to send to the party to set out without bim, heshould 
be at her service. He sent his request, made Abigail sit down 
again, and took a seat opposite to her. “ You are sure Prior 
is no worse ?” 

“ Oh no, he is 8 great deal better; the Doctor is very well 
pleased with him this morning, if he can keep him from med- 
dling with business. That is what I came here to speak to 
you about,” 

“* Does Prior know you are here?” asked Humphrey, with 
an inadvertent dryness getting into his voice. “Odd enough,” 
he thought, clasping his Mee, “ if Prior try to come over me 
with his wife. By-the-by, how faded the poor littl woman 
is: I am shocked to see her.” 
+e: No, be was asleep when I left. It was entirely my own 
idea.” 

“ You do me honour, Mrs. Prior,” declared Humphrey. 
with his old gallantry. “May I ask, have you beard that t 
propose, I think—” he hesitated slightly, and played with the 
tassel of the bell rope, though he felt he must pluage iato his 
communication, “to give up the Factory, as | have not time 
to look near it, and it is too much for Mr. Prior.” 

“I do not think so,” interposed Abigail eagerly. “I am 
sure his heart is in it; if you had only listened to him for the 
last fortnight, you would think so tov.” . 

“I is not worth his pains,” protested Humphrey, abruptly 
dropping the tassel ; “he is wasting his time and my means— 
along with his own, of course.” : 

“ | am aware he has very little of his own,” said Abigail, 
in her quiet ingenuous voice. “ But as far as I could fuilow 
him, he wishes to try an improvement on the machinery, 
whieh, would insure the work being more quickly and cheaply 

one.” 

“ Not to any extent,” exclaimed Humphrey, impatiently. 
Then he checked himself, and took the trouble to explain to 
her gravely, “I repeat I believe it would only be the waste 


of more time and means ; but of course you Ought not to speak 


of it to him at present. I thought it right to anticipate any 
proposal you might make, and it can be broke to him by de 
greee when he is stronger.” 

Abigail’s heart sank. The factory had waued into an irk- 
some trifle to Humphrey Bingham, while it bad waxed into 
a matter of life and death to Tom Prior. But she would not 
be baulked of her proposal, the drift of which was beyond 
Humphrey Bingham’s liveliest imagination, though he had a 


guess thal women were, at once, the meanest, aud the most 
generous of created beings, 


“Mr. Bingbam, when you say the improvement expected 


from the new machinery woul’ not be to aay extent, you mean © 








relatively in connexion wiih the cost aad your income, doa’t 
by; you?” 
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“T admit that I do, Mrs. Prior. It might pay Prior, but only 
in a small way, and I really consider that he might do better. 
Pray remember | do not reflect on him in the least,” he added, 
kindly. “I should know Tom Prior, old Tom; andI say a 
more honourable, devoted mechanical genius, if he had the 
tools to work with, does not exist.” 

“Tam gure you are right.” Abigail set her seal to the 
statement, never thinking of deprecating a compliment. 
“ And he has been brought up @ manufacturer, as the Ashley 
people have been brought up to the Factory. No doubt they 
could get other work, or go elsewhere for work, and it would 
be kinder to let them do so, hard as it would be for them at 
first, than to keep on the Factory if it could not be made to 
pay. I understand all that, but Tom does not think it cannot 
pay. Will you tell me, Mr. Bingham, what the improvement 
would cost ?” ; 

“Certainly. To introduce the change properly, which 
would be the only chance, might cost five or six thousand 
pounds. But you do not think I would grudge the sum if I 
saw my way clearly?” he asked, putting his hands into his 
pockets unable to help appearing nettled. : 

“No,” answered Abigail slowly, as if she were reflecting. 
“ Papa left me four thousand pounds; will you take that as 
Tom's share? You know business so much better than I, you 
will be able to tell exactly what I have only @ vague notion 
of—I mean that though I have not the money entirely at my 
own disposal, | believe I can borrow upon it or sell my life 
rent in it, you know.” 

He was leaning back in his chair more astonished than 
when he had seen her there first. 

“ Borrow upon you fortune! sell your life rent in it! What 
are you thinking of, Abigail? Excuse me, but you are speak- 
ing arrant treason—shocking nonsense,” he repeated, with his 
eyes still opened wide but a amile playing about his mouth. 
“ Your fortune is the only thing you have to depend upon 
should the firm be dissolved to-morrow, and Prior not get into 
another, or be able to procure a subordinate situation. If he 
were so left to himself as to consent to so rash and reckless @ 
venture, it could not be allowed for a moment in your interest 
and that of your children,” 

“It Tom had the money of his own, do you think he would 
not risk it ?” 

“T cannot say that he would -not, because the man is pos- 
sessed by the spirit of improvement ; but that would alter the 
case entirely.” 

“TI do not think so. Supposing I had happened to have no 
money, and he were spending all our worldy goods, would it 
not have come to much the same thing? for what is mine is 
Tom’s, to use according to his own judgment, whether you 
and he think so or no, I desire you to take the money, Mr. 
Bingham,” she urged, with a dawning of indignation. 

“T will not, Mrs, Prior. I beg your pardon, I could not 
without his knowledge or consent : there would be neither law 
nor honesty in the proceeding.” He bad risen and was walk- 
ing up and down the room. He stopped and looked at the 
thin, pleading, passionate face. “ But at least you are a good 
wife to him.” 

“No,” denied Abigail, with the tears for the first time 
starting in her eyes. “That is not it, but he is my dear 
husband.” 

Humphrey stood gazing upon her, and twirling his watch- 

ard. She had a very sweet face, though she was not by a 
ong chalk so handsome a woman as Alice; but he did not 
wonder now at her old attraction for him. Would Alice have 
done as much for him—Alice, who set so much store on her 
dignities, and required so many indulgences as her right? 
Stuff! was he, so well off, jealous lest poor Tom Prior could 
command more loyal duty, purer affection? Alice had suited 
him perfectly, made him an excellent wife, and she had never 
been tried, as he should be thankful. But he would try Tom 
Prior’s wife, Abigail Howe, a grain more, and see if the addi- 
tional straw would break the camel’s back, though he had 
always known her as an unworldly, enthusiastic woman. 

“ But, Mrs. Prior, supposing the improvement on the looms 
should fail, and you have no warrant against it, what would 
you do then?” And he glanced his eyes involuntarily round 
the library, with its marble busts, carved oak, and calf-skin, 
which he was sensible were more in Tom Prior’s and Abi- 
gail’s way than in his and Alice’s, but which more than any 
Toom in the house indicated the power and the refinement of 
the affluence of the owners. 

“'] cannot tell; but we woul still have Tom to work for 
us,'as 1 dared not think we would a week ago,” Abigail main- 
tained, with undaunted courage. “Mamma would do what 
she could for us, and take us in, till we were established 
elsewhere.” s 
® “ Mrs. Prior, I see you have made up your mind,” broke in 
Humphrey, afraid to trust himself to hear anything further; 
* you are a dear, good little soul, thegmost regular brick. You 
have fairly conquered me. We will say no more about busi- 
ness just now, if you please. Only mind, I authorize the new 
machinery ; you may tell Prior so whenever you like; and 
who knows, it may bea spoke in my wheel if I try for the 
county? At least many & smaller cotton spinner and calico 
printer than Cobden and Bright has sat under the roof of St. 
Stephen's.” 

Tom was well enough to begin and groan over his busi- 
ness, 

“If Bingham would look in and let me say a word to him 
on a change ‘in the looms.’” 

“Humphrey Bingham has been here often,” said Abigail, in 
an undertone. “Isaw him yesterday; and by-the-by, Tom, 
he <r me to tell you he agrees to the improvements you 
wish.” 

Tom drew a long sigh of relief, turned to the wall, and 
pulled up the bed-clothes to the shade of his face; perhaps he 
‘was OV at the gaining of his desire. Another chance 
in the world, for he was weak, poor fellow ; perhaps he wanted 
to thank his Maker for His boundless goodness. When he 
spoke again, it was to say gently, 

“ My dear, if you had known what it was to me to hear that 
word, you would have spoken it at once. Humphrey was al- 
ways a noble fellow, and see how he has got on. He has 
prospered as he deserved. I hope I shall be permitted to 
make this up to him.” 

Abigail pondered if Tom, lying there wasted and low, with 
much upon bis mind, drudgery and anxiety before him yet, 
and a weak pining wife these years, could think he had got 
what he had deserved ; but she offered no remark, and the 
next speech of Tom’s was in a very cheerful key. 

“I should not wonder though you got your green-house 
after all, Abigail,” he said, looking up brightly. 

“ Mrs. Prior,” said Dr. Winkworth, bluntly, twang from 
his patient to his tient’s wife, “ you are in for 





one of your chest colds; I have been expecting it forsome 
time, and now you are loaded with it. How could you be so 
imprudent as to sit in a draught yesterday ?” 
bigail ited the attack with a twinkle in her > 
“assure you, Doctor, I did not sit much on an ; a 


was out: I was busy yesterday, and I am not going to have a 
cold; do not say so.” 

“I think Mrs. Prior is looking very well,” asserted Tom, 
from where he was laid on his back, manfully standing up 
with weak but willing yalour for his wife. “Tomy mind, 
nursing a sick man does very well with her.” 

“ Ooce on atime, Tom, fora change, After all your bully- 
ing of me, it isa treat to have you in my power,” answered 
Abigail, with a fall in her voice. Abigail had nursed her hus- 
band unweariedly, indefatigably, with stores of tenderness, 
which had not till now been set free in the bosom of the daugh- 
ter, wife, and mother. What had become of her bronchitis, 
pleurisy? Vanished in smoke. Not that Abigail was a mo- 
nomaniac, though something of a valetudinarian. Most peo- 
ple have seen or heard of the effects of a shock on an invalid : 
how such @ one will rise from a sofa or even a sick bed, and 
minister to the strong man or woman who has taken her place, 
to be ministered to instead of to minister; perform the most 
trying duties; keep the most exhausting watch, while the 
world looks out for the break-down of the forced strength, till 
it is compelled to cry “A miracle! Sometimes it is great 
Death which is the sh ck, and the sufferer who was mourned 
over as bereft, indeed, when the friend on whom he or she 
leant, is removed, is restored to life and the world by the 
stroke—having only one regret—the eyes which would have 
shone brightest to witness the resuscitation are closed in this 
world, But what if spirit eyes beam from the stars on the 
last Lazarus. “ His ways are not our ways.” 

Abigail cast disgrace on Dr. Winkworth, after all his atten- 
tion to her husband, by not taking his cold; and the strenu- 
ous exertions she employed against it, were hardly fair play. 
She snuffed camphor, she painted herself like a red Indian 
with iodine, she gargled, she steamed, she had recourse to 
hot water, she had recourse to cold, she turned out, to the 
delight of her little boys, in masquerade, and they found 
mamma made a pretty guy with a coal-scuttle of an opera- 
hood on her head, and a royal fur tippet, like that of the King 
Edwards’, round her shoulders, And when she did not take 
her cold, Abigail smiled and sighed again. 

When Tom was able to go to the Factory again, he came 
home and took to studying, why his wife gave him so many 
nervous, furtive, inquisitive ip whether me | were all on 
account of his health, or had any other origin. It was a lux- 
ury for him to study Abigail in a new light. 

Notwithstanding her nervousness, her late fatigce 
and arrested cold, and the important circumstance 
that she was a woman over thirty, Abigail was looking pret- 
tier than she had done since she was a girl of nineteen, and 
Humphrey Bingham was in love with her. Tom fancied her 
ten times prettier than he had ever seen ber. It might be be- 
cause in laying aside the last alternative of the opera-hood and 
the fur tippet, she bad taken the opportunity of discarding 
her shawl and lace cap along with them, and appeared in her 
fresh summer gown, with her pulled-out bronzs hair. lt might 
be because she had made a great escape, and a new spring 
was given to her life. Jack and Joe had told their father that 
first when he had been ill, mamma had been miserable, and 
then when he grew better she had grown funny, and she had 
promised to continue funny if they would be good boys, and 
not tease papa to draw for them, and go down on all fours 
to be the umpire in their games of marbles—instead mam- 
ma had cut out in paper, girls’ things—but such jolly rows 
of dolls dancing arm-in-arm, and flowers in flower-pots. 

Abigail had become more interested in housekeeping since 
she was under the necessity of exerting herself, and walked 
about cogitating profoundly, with keys in her hands, or sat 
dipping into housekeeping manuals and cookery books, in 
place of wise discussions on silver hairs and evening clouds. 
With the extravagance and impetuosity of woman, she had 
tied round her still slim waist a bran new black silk apron, 
as if there lurked sovereign virtue in that terribly democra. 
tical, determinedly middle-class, and unflinchingly practical 
piece of wearing apparel, It amused Tom immensely, to an 
extent no superior person could conceive, to note these inno- 
cent preparations, 

At last Abigail stepped up to him one evening, when he 
was standing idle by the wincow, and impressed upon him 
solemnly that she believed it was true what Ashley said about 
the housemaid Dorothy, she was getting spoilt with too little 
work, and Dorothy’s mistress had come to the conclusion she 
ought to part with her domestic. 

“ But I thought you had a liking for Dorothy, Abigail,” re- 
monstrated Tom, checking an inclination to cry out, “ You 
little humbug !” . 

Abigail was taken aback, and smitten in her conscience. 
Yes, of course she had a liking for Dorothy, who was an 
honest, warm-hearted girl, though a little wilful, and had 
been very attentive and concerned when her master was ly- 
ing ill. She had cried and declared he had never spoken a 
rough word to her, and, however engrossed, he had always 
found time for a smile, and a “ Is that you, Dorothy *” when 
he met her abroad. 

“ Ah, Tom, you did not know how much you were thought 
of,” in parenthesis, 

But it was a losing of Dorothy to keep her there and not 
give her work to do. There was not sufficient work since the 
boys were all day at school, and Mrs. Prior was so well she 
meant to take more management ef the house. There was 
no one like the lady of the house in looking after it: she was 
persuaded it would be good for her now that she was strong 
enough for it. There was a young sister of Dorothy’s, who 
could come and help when they washed, and for the doing up 
of the boys’ clothes. Would he not believe her? Abigail at 
last besought Tom, getting desperate at the stormy look of his 
face, while he resorted to the old dangerous habit of tugging 
whiskers, ragged, and as if sprinkled with ashes. She coul 
do like other women with an experienced servant, and a little 
assistance now and then. Poor Mrs. Leech had to do with 
less since she had lost poor Captain Leech; so had the new 
curate’s young wife; and she was more highly connected than 
Abigail: would he not listen to reason? 

“ No, [’won’t,” Tom et a= Nat : nad + pees a 
more preposterous proposal in my life. It may do for poor 
Mrs. Soon > pe help herself or bom fan wife, 
with love in a cottage for the honey moon; but you have not 
lost your husband, though you have been near to it, and we 
are an old married couple, with two great boys. I tell you I 
will not hear another word of it. I never fancied you penu- 
rious — Ss thisis positively mean. Why, I have a great 
liking for Dorothy, who, young as she is, has made a 
nurse to the boys; but I never thought of displaying tby 
turning the girl off. You goose! you goose! there is no 
tor curtailing our extensive establishment and starving our 
selyes—that would be the next precious move: women have 





no medium. Your poor little fortune has not been made| ing 


away with, as you Cy A all about it from Hum- 





ee ed he can St car ti Gee 
w ani ven! 
OF fees. He said bis eldest boy flattered himself he would die 


- | indeed, an im 


a field-marshal; but, for aught Humphrey himself kney 
clothing, not ary Se enemy, might be the before 
Wakefield or little Humphrey were ready to leave Rugby 
and either of them might have a greater mania for : 
than even their father had. Lord Rivers’ eldest son was 1 
head & steam-baking company : it seemed the entire 
tion were like to be poisoned by a combination of the 
‘aoe fellows, to buy up fusted flour, and be excused from 
neading.” 

Tom was speaking for speaking’s sake, for he was avitateg 
and he hated to show it; but he had taken her two hands, anj 
was squeezing them tight. 

Abigail was agitated also. 

“ You are not angry with me for interfering, Tom?” 

Now, however Abigail bad erred, she had not been meg. 
dlesome or domineering ; so Tom protested her self-condemnej 
whisper was “the most unkindest cut of all.” 

“Tam thinking of the tgst Abigail, who rode out on he 
ass to meet king David am®™g the palm-trees, with the loaves 
and the bunches oi raisins; but she was in terror of her life, 
and bound for the captivation of her second h 
not that it? My wife, the simpleton, made a p of all she 
had, like the widow’s mite, to a ten years old husband, whom 
she is not soon to get rid of. We will want your poor little 
fortune yet, never fear, dear. There is the interest to Hum. 

hrey—we must and shall pay that, and the education of the 
ads—we will have no stinting there eh? Angry becans 
my wife was good and romantic!” Tom was pla all 
manner of wild pranks; the fever might have and 
gone to his brain, stroking the bronze hair, even the flag of 
an apron, blessing his wife. 

Yet Abigail felt a spasm of disappointment and a little sense 
of failure. She was an unworldly enthusiastic woman. Te, 
years and more before, the moral back-bone of her 
happy, hopeful, girlish nature sustained a horrible injury, and 
although it had been set with splints very soon— 
soon afterwards—it had never recovered its vitalit elas. 
ticity until Tom Prior’s illness and Tom Prior’s wife's know- 
ledge of his silent, self-ignoring cares and toils. To bring back 
oe. like yo poy a = Hades, Tom had to 
play Orpheus and go down himself, without grad , among 
aye And it was the sound of Tom's fooetees in ber 
life which Abigat! dreaded to lose if there were no change in 
her habits—no obligation on her to do her duty. To be no 
poorer, but with the prospect of becoming ually richer, 

et never so rich as to compass change of scene, travel, intel- 
ectual and cultivated socicty like the Binghams—Abigail 
dreaded the old humdrum, moping, sickly feeling would steal 
over her again and she would not have the strength to re- 
sist it. 

Abigail was still struggling with the sense of re 





ment and with the conviction that she was an up 
woman, next day, after Tom had gone to the Factory, when 
she was roused by her mother nodding joyously to her as she 
rang the door bell. 

“ My dear, I cannot stop a moment; I met Mr. Prior at the 
end of the street looking so much improved since Wednes- 
day; but I took the precaution of hoping he was able to go 
back and forwards and eata good dinner after it. ‘ Comeand 
see grandmamma; we have not dined together since I was on 
beef tea, and now I eat beef like a crazier, and trci cu my beat 
like a postman.’ Of course I am delighted to come; T only 
looked in to tell you I had sent in a pair of spring chickens 
with popeocam, ania cut of salmon and oysters for the occa- 
sion. And lam going home to get my best cap: yes, Abigail, 
it is a great occasion, the celebration of pony a. husband's 
ety Tey | times greater than a christening dinner. By- 
the-by, Abigail, I passed Jack on the —— he ran up and 
whispered to me that he wasdux again. Mamma knes, but it 
was a secret not to be told to papa till he was head of his form 
for a week. What a scholar the boy is g to turn out! I 
told him I was proud of him, and gave him a sixpence on the 
spot. You need not laugh and shake your head Abigail—you 
have two very fine boys, and they have grown q manly 
since their papa’s illness.” 

“T hope, mamma, their manliness will last, and help to keep 
their hands clean, and their jacketa whole (though I sadly fear 
it will have the opposite result), and that it will till 
they take wives to themselves and daughters to me, and save 
me farther responsibility in their training.” 

“Time enough, girl ; you will not like to see the day when 
other women come between you and your boys; the 
of that always reconciled me to my only child being a daugh- 
ter. But dear! dear! Jack and Joe’s marri are & 
look forward, and in the meantime you are well off with your 
boys and your husband restored to you. And as to in other 
ten years, though | may not live to see it, there will be plenty 
of women to envy you. Three gentlemen to wait on one lady, 
and two of them fine, ar aa young fellows, as | 
know my grandsons will be. hat a cheerful house they 
will keep for you! how much they will make of = Why, 
Abigail, ifyou don’t take care you will be as full of humours 
as an heiress with a score of suitors.” 

Abigail laughed at her merry old mother, but the light words 
penetrated to her heart. She was well off—she knew it now; 
she would not change grey Tom and the rough —_ for 
all > florid Humphrey Binghams and caressing girls in the 
world. 

It was fitter, too, that Tom should go on and win the battle 
for himself, having the credit and the reward, and only giving 
Abigail her share. It was far kinder to Humphrey, to let him 
be generous to his old friend, and retain the consciousness as 
a cool green spot in the blaze of en ny ity, which 
is apt to scorch and harden God’s en of man’s soul, till it 
is an arid wilderness, For her she had found that “ He 
maketh Him families like a flock. He maketh the barren 
woman to keep house and to bea joyful mother of children.” 

—_e———_ 


VINTAGES, OLD AND NEW. 

The true Lemay tena vine, the Vitis ones, is grown 
over an immense “7 - ere _ its pi =A 4 jake 
surprising extent. It is impossi! predict w' 
will be, Siser any given conditions of sun and soil. The 
has delicate perceptions, is affected by impulses 
scrutiny of our faculties, and appears to take a capri- 
cious pleasure in upsetti 
Thus, if you select a light soil and a sunshiny hillside in 
Central Europe, you can doubtless form your vineyard, aod 
produce your wine ; but the value is as vague as if it depended 
on the drawing of a lottery. Care and skill can 
increase the amount, little or nothing to im; 

commission has in hangs og a 
farming has injured the flavour, while add- 
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Bat vines are quite feline in their strong local attachments ; | 
jet them once find a “location” suited to their whimsical 
fancies, and they will thrive, and yield wine fit for princely 
jates, and fill ail Europe with the renown of some patch of | 
stony upland that stands sponsor to the famous cru. 


The wheel of progress has not stood still in the matters 
of vine-growing and wine-making. There is more of science, 
care, and cleanliness in the new manufacture than in the 
old; there are actually vineyard proprietors who compre- 


|hend the laws of fermentation, instead of trusting to the 


general. To catalogue the more deserving members of this 
grand Teutonic tribe, would take much space. Why relate, 
for instance, how the Stein or Stone wein, that most of us 
only know in its quaint flasks, is grown on a conventual rock 
—how the genial Liebfraumilch owes its virtue to the friendly 


There is that Johannisberg vineyard of the Metternichs, | rough rule of thumb that guided their ancestors. The grapes | shelter of a wall—aud how the Frontignac grape can only 
that sends forth its wondrous cabine! wine, worth, I am afraid| are often squeezed in a less primitive mode than by the | yield aslight suspicion of Muscat flavour, to the entreaties of 
to say, how many a florins a bottle. The aspect is good; the | trampling of a dozen barefooted Strephons. It is only the| the pale German sun. Further on, in Belgium, there are light 
wrraced fronts are skilfully arranged so as to make the most| most ignorant growers who fling all the grapes, good, bad, | wines of no unpleasant taste, grown in the valleys of the 


of the Rhineland sun; and the soil is a crumbling red sand- 
sone. But other vineyards, not far off, have an equally good 
site, and are terraced, and banked, and cared for, and have a 
soil of crumbling red sandstone too; nor can any one compre- 
pend why the Metternich wine should be worth five times the | 
price of its neighbours, or what is the subtle distinction which 

makes a few poor acres of red earth as valuable as a coal- 

mine. Soin Spain. Amontillado distils its topaz-hued blood 

from & grape rooted in a glaring white soil, chalky and bar- 

ren to look upon. Travellers with an inquisitive turn have 

been known to gather pinches of this white earth, and carry 

jthome for an analysis ; and an inorganic chemist can tell them 

accurately enough how much of carbonate o/ lime, now much 

silica, how much fine clay, are in the little heap; but he can- 

pot explain why the most delicate wine of Spain bas its birth- 

place on that dazzling soil. So far as we can judge, the 

socients must have sipped but an indifferent beverage, in spite 
of all their enthusiasm, or else the classic vine must have de- 

generated as pitifully as the classic arts and arms. The Vine 

d'Oro of Lebanon is perhaps equal to passable Marsala: the 
Tenedos grape-juice, ruby-red, and fair to look upon, is but a 
coarse country wine ; Greece and Thrace, Asia Minor and the 

Isles, afford very inferior tipple to Levantine consumers. 

There are still a few who affect to relish Cyprus wine, per- 
haps because old James 1. brought it into fashion; perhaps 
because the Crusaders drank it; possibly fer its own merits, 
in spite of its corked twang and violent astringency. India 
has many wines, each one nastier than its congener ; the yel- 
jow Chinese wine grown in Yunnan has a musky flavour, not 
odious to some few palates, but it will not compete with the 
humblest growths of Europe; and travellers in Persia won- 
der how Hafiz could have warbled with such deliciours fire 
on the indifferent stimulus which his native vineyards yielded 
him. But, after all, that straw coloure! Shiraz, with its 
family-likeness to Teneriffe, at 2s. 9d.—that purple Ispahan, 
more resembling strong Aragonese wine than any French 
product, are the best that Asia can supply. ‘The vine reserves 
her choicest favours for European gourmets, and prefers a 
temperate region to one with sharp and sudden transitions 
from heat to cold. The Greeks were the first in this conti- 
nent to cultivate the vine, to crop the heavy clusters of bloom- 
ing grapes, to trample with bare feet in the deep vat, amid the 
spouting blood of Bacchus, to leave the wondrous liquor to 
ferment, and then to fill the cask, and seal the jar, and store 
away the amphores that held the crimson nectar. Whatever 
may have been the true merit of their vintage, their neigh- 
bours valued it highly. It was in Grecian wine, no doubt, 
that Cleopatra pledged Antony. The Great King had his 
cellar stocked with the rich liquor of Hellas; and cupbearer 
and butler, all whose duties connected them with wine, were 
Greeks. Rome drew much of her wine from the Greek marts; 
and vintner and tavern-keeper, and tapster and page, subalterns 
in the army of Bacchus, were Greeks too. 

But the vine was grown in Italy long before Romulus, and 
Spain and Carthage had wherewithal to make merry, ages be- 
fore Herodotus put pea to papyrus. We need scarcely, how- 
ever, envy the ancients their revelries. Some of their wines 
were sour, others mawkishly sweet; many were atrociously 
thick and muddy—syrups rather than wines. To this day, 
there are strong red and amber coloured wines in Central Asia, 
whose consistency is that of imbecile jelly, and which require 
to be eaten rather than drunk. If we may trust those kind 
historians who now and then interrupt the grand nt of 
combats and coronations to give us a peep at the social life of 
the dead world, many a Roman emperor, many a purple-filleted 
Cesar, had his gemmed cup filled with such a glutinous pro- 
duction as this. Imagine Ovid on the Danube sawing his 
frozen wine into blocks, chopping the dusky mass with 
hatchets, thawing the red lumps in hot water, and swallowing 
deep drafts of the tepid abomination, as he bewailed his cruel 
exile, and flattered the monarch to whom he owed it! 

Our large-limbed ancestors, in conquering the worn-out 
Roman empire, learned for the first time the taste of wine; 
henceforth, it was the choicest element in their rude Gothic 
feasts, supplanting ale, taking precedence of the bright honey 
drink, and throwing cider and usquebaugh into the cold shade 
of neglect. Moreover, in spite of climate more severe than 
we now experience, they contrived to transplant the vine to 
the banks of the Rhine and Elbe, Neckar and Main, nay, of 
the Tyne itself. England had more than a hundred great 
vineyards at the time of the Norman conquest, long since 
grubbed up and erased from the face of the earth; but the 
grim pages of Domesday preserve the catalogue, and tradi- 
tion cherishes & name here and there. They are no mighty 
loss; marvellously thin and sour, a kind of incomplete vine- 
gar must have been the wine they afforded in the moist and 
cloudy climate of eight hundred years ago. 

Even then, in spite of civil commotion and Danish wars, 
the England of Edward the Confessor, with a population 
about — to that of London in our own time, brought many 
a cask of French and Spanish grape-juice, and the Normans 
were good customers to Gascon vine-growers. But they were 
poor and thin potations, those oceans of vin ordinaire which 
were freighted fur the London market on board of Rochelle 
smacks and Bordeaux galliots’; those casks that were set 
abroach in the banquet-halls of kings; those rosy fountains 
that spouted in the streets on coronation-days, the centre of a 
guzaling multitude of brawling revellers. 

mn had always a yeto in the selection of the national 
beverage. Thus, the dandies of the Plantagenet reigns drank 
Bordeaux in time of peace, and ae ape | in time of war, 
when they Fe their liquor economically out of French cellars. 
Then the English were driven out of France, and the Tudor 
Hors presided over a people in love with the fiery blood of 
8 wines. Those were the days of Canaries and Sher- 
ries, of Andalusian growth, and importations from Teneriffe, 
and when the wonderful Sack, which rolled so luscious a flood 


throug: 8 "s dialogues, became the staple of an en- 
tertainment. had steadily improved, if not in quality, 
at least in A quart of this genial bev cost but 


sixpence in Edward IIL’s reign ; it was worth at least twice 
as much under Elizabeth. James I. had a classic taste in drink 
as well as in learning, and imbibed a great deal of strong 
Greek wine ; and we may be pretty sure that a great man 
of his attached henchmen and hangers-on, lay and clerical, 
swore by Cyprus and Chios. We owe our Port wine, long 


a recognised British institution, to m Cath 
Braganza. And now, under Mr. mh tute- 


and indifferent, whole ripe, half ripe, aad rotten, into the | 
same seething vat, to take their chance of turning out well. 
In the best vineyards, there isa competitive examination 
among the clusters, a testing and weighing, a minute and 
careful scrutiny, and a subdivision according to qualities, 
utterly unlike the haphazard method of the good old times. 
Now a days, too, there is a systematic attention to such 
technicalities as “ racking” and “ fining,” and “ disgorging,” 
which saves much wine from metamorphosing itself into vine- 
gat; while artificial refrigeration preserves many thousand 
flasks of Champagne from exploding in the heats of summer. 
The latter is one of the most troublesome scions of the great 
Bacchic family. Other wines get their probationary period 
snugly accomp'ished in the wood, and need but one bottling 
and a single series of corks; but Champagne, with its high 
animal spirits and restless nature, declines to submit to the 
usual dull routine, spends but two or three years within hoops, 
and requires, when bottled, to be recorked within a few 
months, to part with its muddy lees, and to receive. a whole- 
some tonic of sugar-candy dissolved in wine. Then come the 
ramming home of the “ cork,’ the wiring down, the sheath- 
ing in that lead-foil whose silvery lustre gives half its charm 
to the royal wine of Rheims. All this is hard and expensive 
work; and when to this are added the breakages, ranging 
from the mild ten per cent. of showery summers, to the ap- 
palling havoc of comet years, when the precious flasks de- 
tonate like volleying musketry, we can scarcely grumble at 
the cost of good Champagne ; and yet the wine is to be had 
for some six-and-thirty shillings a dozen, bottles included ; 
and very refreshing rhuburb it is in hot weather, and for uncri- 
tical consumers, while the grdveful necks glitter as temptingly 
when the beverage is turnip-juice, as when they shine over 
the Widow Cliquot’s best. 

It is not difficult to make tolerable Champagne of other 
wines; a Belgian chemist used to be peculiarly skilful in this 
bibulous alchemy, turning the sweet white wine of Tours, 
mawkish stuff in its crude state, into bubbling frothing nectar, 
that leaped up like a Niagara in the glasses. Canbonic acid 

as was the talisman that ennobled the roturier grape juice of 

ours into the dancing elixir of Epernay. In default of a 
better, the cork often afforJs a useful criterion to the contents 
ofa bottle. Good wine may need no bush, but bad wine is 
not commonly set off by a cork of high quality. There are 
many stoppers which give a note of warning, as it were, at the 
first insertion of the screw; and when we are confronted 
by a rotten cork, or a damaged cork, or, worse still, by a 
woody, harsh, obstinate cork, we may generally give a con- 
demnatory verdict on the potation which is so so shabbily 
guarded. A rotten cork may prove an illusive beacon, to be 
sure, for some wines corrode their stoppers cruelly; but when 
did an honest generous liquor follow the sullen and reluctant 
extraction of a harsh ligneous cork? Italian wines, owing per- 
haps to the saccharine juices they are so rich in, show a noble 
contempt for the confinement to which their porthern com- 
peers must submit. How picturesque they are, those great 
bulbous flasks of purple Aleatico, or straw-tinted Montefias- 
cone, ample of girth, and classic of form, and simply sealed by 
a teaspoonful of olive-oi), and a scrap of cotton wool! How 
easily and quietly, as befits the sultry air and languid climate, 
is the oil tilted out, and the liquid ruby impressed into the ser- 
vice of man! No tiresome selection of corkscrews, no careful 
insertion of the subtle spiral, no smart jerk, no desperate tug, 
no savage wrench ! Italian wines never obtained much favour 
in England—the distance was long, and the freight heavy; 
but I am inclined to think that some Ausonian growths have 
merits that would make their way. Central Italy has three or 
four good sound red wines of unutterable cheapness ; the green 
Vermuth and Vedea are choice friends to a thirsty throat; 
Lacryma Christi is a grand beverage, more talked of than ac- 
tually sipped ; and Marsala, the true unbrandied Marsala, that 
you buy in Italy, is worthy of Lord Nelson’s honest commen- 
dation. Nelson discovered Marsala, as the Marshal Duke de 
Richelieu disclosed to the court of Versailles that Bordeaux 
might be wortha king’s degustation. There is a Piedmontese 
wiue yet lacking a sponsor—never, perhaps, having paid tri- 
bute in the London docks—the innocent frothing Asti; a good 
wine, in spite of the irreverent comparisons which liken it to 
gingerpop and British gooseberry, and the importation of 
which into England in hot weather should assuredly make a 
wine-merchant’s fortune. 

The eastern seaboard of the Adriatic produces but one de- 
cent wine, Malvoisie, the real old chivalric Malvoisie 
that forms the refrain to so many middle-aged 
drinking-songs. This is a very various liquor, reason- 
ably good when bought at Zara and Ragusa, but a mere 
turnip-complexioned synonym for vinegar, when sipped at a 
Croatian hostelry. But it isa a hes Hungarian wines, so 
delicate and eke so fiery, should so little known in Eng- 
land. If ever Hungary should obtain parliamentary govern- 
ment, and freedom of trade, and a marine and seaport of her 
own, Mr. Bull may probably become a good customer to the 
Magyar vineyards. Menescher is preferred to ae iy 
some connoisseurs at leass; and both the golden and blood- 
red varieties possess a body and fire that remind one of Por- 
tugal vintages. As for Ruster, it is ry! a dainty Sherry, 
Amontillado in Hungarian garb, and at the price which we 
Great Britons pay for coarse burning Lisbons and Mountains, 
and other brandied decoctions. As for Tokay,the Kron Tokayer, 
that imperial liquor can never be a wine for the million. Even at 
Vienna, you are never certain to obtain it, and may think 

oureelf fortunate it you can transmute a handful of florins 
into one of those peculiar flasks, long-necked, globular, and 
much resembling @ tulip root, which contains about a pint of 
the mahogany-coloured monarch of wines. And, after all, it 
must be the rarity that lends its charm to this sweet, thick, 
heady syrup. If it were cheap, should we any of us care for 
it? As it is, the two vin is that produce it, the Esterhazy 
and the Palfi, both the property of princely houses, are be- 
capt by ts from half the crowned heads, Russian boy- 
ards, New York merchants, and <a of Christen- 
dom. Austria has good wines too, though lacking the excel- 
lence of those of Hun ; but Prussia is essential 
beer, although the vine will grow as far north as wy ome | 
itself. The —_ valleys of the Rhine and the Moselle furais 
a hundred distinct growths—the yellow Rhenish, and the 
green Moselwein, adorned with queer titles drawn from Apes’ 
valleys, and Scarlet mountains, and Donkey houses, which 
bewilder the wanderers of Cockaigne. But, as a rule, Rhine 
affords the wholesomer wine ; for needs much sulphur 


a land of 


Maese, near to that Namur where Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim campaigned, and used strong language. But the growths 
of Huy, Dinant, Namur, are chiefly used for diluting the Bor- 
deaux and Angevin wines which Antwerp and Rotterdam im- 
port largely. When we enter France, we must go a long way 
before we meet with any wine of note. 

The coast north of the estuary of the Loire adheres to cider 
like our own western counties. Alsace is true to beer. 
Champagne is the most hyperborean of wine-growing dis- 
tricts; and then we get to Burgundy, where every town gives 
name to a variety,and where, if you wish to pass for an agree- 
able and well-informed Briton, you must sit down in the salle 
of an inn, and talk about cidium. So we pass on, from mild 
Tonnerre to nutty Nuits; from comfortable violet-tinged 
Macon to pink Pomard, reposing like an invalid in its basket- 
work cradle; to mighty Chambertin, Napoleon’s potent fa- 
vourite ; to the dull amber of Chablis, the costly ruby of Clos 
Vogeot, the hoary vintage of Montrachet, the cheery smack 
of Beaune. The Rhone tempts us with the St. Peray of the 
south, a wine with a strong family-likeness to Champagne, 
and not unworthy to take rank with its more celebrated kins- 
man; and the ecclesiastical Chateau Neuf du Pape, which 
unitcs the demerits of several distinct growths. Provenceand 
Languedoc, and the eastern Pyrenees in general, are richer in 
olives than in good vineyards ; but strong St. George is mighty 
enough to deserve the patronage of its dragon-slaying sponsor, 
and rough Roussillon puts in its claim for a fair share of the 
world’s good opinion. Bearn has its white Jurangon, a costly 
wine, peculiar to one valuable vineyard, and some drops of 
which were poured into the baby-mouth of Henry IV. of 
France by his warlike old grandfather, after ancient Navar- 
rese custom. Muscat and Rivesaltes, Lunel and Frontignac, 
are these not also natives of the southern planes of Gaul? It 
would need much space to do justice to the Gironde—to the 
peninsulars and delta of the Garonne and Loire, to all those 
ugly, scrubby, invaluable vineyards which give red seas of 
Claret and Rochelle, to which we owe Médoc and their saint- 
ships Julien and Emilion, and Estéphe, and soft Larose, and 
lordly Latitte, and Chateau Margaux the sublime. 

Can a few lines serve to chronicle the growths of Bordelais 
and Perigord, of Saumur, Angers, and Rochelle? Or cross- 
ing the Bidassoa, can I hope to give even a faint idea of the 
many Spanish and Lusitanian wines hitherto unknown to 
British palates: to discourse of Rota with its rosy bloom; of 
Tinto, Alicante, Calcavella; of Manzannilla, the straw- 
coloured ; and of the strong red and black wines of Aragon, 
ludicrously cheap, wonderfully full-bodied, and bought up b 
speculative distillers for transmutation into brandy? Can 
describe in such brief space the manufacture of Port, and how 
the busks and stalks are left to steep in the seething purple 
vat, to give colour and astringency; or how the French 
growers love oaken casks, because of the tannin they impart; 
or how the finer Clarets are innocently doctored with Her- 
mitage—a wine more expensive than that whose constitution 
it mends; and the inferior growths are sometimes bea | 
hocussed with lime, and gypsum, and sugar of lead, to chec 
their innate propensity for turning into downright vinegar? 
Have I elbow-room to write the » ved of the cidium, that 
grisly blight which spread over England like a canker, eating 
into the purple clusters of the grape as they loaded the tree in 
tempting promise, carrying ruin and despair to hundreds of 
thousands, threatening the extirpation of Bacchus, and cross- 
ing the Atlantic waves to extinguish Madeira? Poor kingly 
Madeira, many-voyaged, generous, hot-blooded monarch of 
wines! it isas a burned comet or lump ofjelly, that once wasa 
shooting-star. Yet a little exists in recondite cellars; but fifty 
years hence, Madeira will be a myth, classed with the blood 
of St. Januarius ! 

And that amazing Malmsey, that only grew in the valley 
near Funchal, in the dell where the soil was said to be fer- 
tilised by the unblessed ashes of burned heretics—that Malm- 
sey, too clear and too sweet for ordinary consumption, and 
only used to lend a twang of its own glorious flavour to the 
noblest Madeiras—has that, too, yielded place to the cocl.ineal 
and yam grounds? The oidium has been conquered by 
sulphur, but it bas raised the price of wines for the rest of the 
century. It even found its way to the Cape, but happily 
spared the two poetic mountain vineyards sacred to the me- 
mory of the Dutch governor's wife, and which produce the 
red and white Constantia, honoured offshoots of the ancient 
dynasty of Frontignac. Praise and good-luck to Bacchus and 
his smiling race! At their door lie none of those scandals of 
national drunkenness which ardent spirits bring in their train. 
A wine-country is, as a rule, country of sober enjoyments ; 
and we have high authority for thankfully and gratefully ac- 
cepting this, the kindly gift of Providence to man. 


—_—__>—_—_ 


TWO IRISH “GINTLEMEN.” 


* * My travelling companion, guide, and bag-bearer was 
young Joyce,who brought in the “out-er” and, I suspect, polish- 
ed my boots. He was much over six feet, though much under 
his gigantic parent. I found him a very pleasant travellin 
companion, with a good store of anecdotes respecting the wil 
distaict through which we passed, its inhabitants, and occa- 
sional tourists. f 

“There, sir,” said he, pointing to a fearful chasm in the 
neighbourhood of Maam, through which a mountain torrent 
was rushing, “there is Mac Namara’s Leap.” 

“ And who is Mac Namara?” 

“ Captain Mac Namara.” 

“ Army or navy?” 

“ Not exactly that, sir.” " 

“Oh, I know; in the merchant service.” ss 

“No sir ; he was a sort of gentleman highwayman. 

“Do you mean s robber ” 

«And you call hi tleman ?” 

‘ ou m™ a gentleman? 
- Well sir, you see te was a great favourite with the gin- 
n 


“ Then I conclude he did not rob them ?” 

“Oh, he did, sir. Ob, blood-a-line, to give him his due, he’d 
as soon or sooner steal from @ rich man than from a poor 
man; but he was a gintleman, like one of themselves, so they 
were not hard u him.” 

“ Did they aor te with him?” 

“ Associate with him ?—what’s that ?” ; . 

“Did they keep company with him, or ask him to their 
hi 
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ouses ?” J ; 
“They did, and came to his house.” 
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“ Nonsense.” 

“The devila word of lie n it, and that reminds me of telling 
you how he served two or three gentlemen that came to diue 
and spend the day with him uninvited,” 

“ How was that?” 

“ He was short of provisions and wine, and was ashamed to 
acknowledge it, so he told his friends they must amuse 


theraselves as well as they could till dinnertime. _‘ There's 
my boat, said ie, ‘if you would like to go oa the Jake, fish- 
ing. I have a tittle business that will keep me till dark. 


“ ¢ What’s the little business, Mac,’ said one of the genUemen, 
winking. 

“*Tu's no matter,’ said the captain. 

“ Where do you think he went, sir?” 

“1 could not imagine.” 

“To rob the gentleman's house that asked him where he was 
going.” 

“ And did he rob it?” ; 

“He did, and brought back lashings of provisions and 
wine.” 

“ Was it ever found out?” 

“It was. He confessed it himself. ‘ Where did you get 
this port?’ said the gentleman that he robbed. *] have a few 
dozen bottles very like this, though I think my wine is better,’ 
said the gentlemen.” 

“*You have not a bottle of port like that in your cellar, 
eaid Mac Namara, who knew he had carried off the whole of 
them. 

“*T bet you a guinea I have,’ said the gentleman. 

“*T bet you five you bave not,’ gaid Mac. 

“* Done,’ said the gentleman. 

“ We'l, sir, the next day, when they went to look, they 
found the wine gone, and suspected how it was.” 

“ Well, what happened ?” I inquired. 

“They were never the worse triends, I think [ heard say 
that Mac let the five guineas go against the wine.” 

“ What became of Captain Mac Namara in the end? Was 
he banged ?” 

“ Hanged ? not at all, sir. What would they hang him for? 
He died a natural death, and is buried in the Abbey of Cong. 
But 1 forgot to tell you about his mare Binuisb.” 

“ What happened to her?” 

“ When she died he waked her like any Christian.” 

Woy, this Irish Mac Namara and his mare were as great as 
the English Dick Turpin and his horse. 

“ We had another like him, sir, but he was a murthering 
villain.” 

“ Who was he?” 

“Captain Webb.” 

“ What did he do?” 

“ He used to ill use young women, and then strip them and 
throw them into the ‘ Murthuring Hole,’ which is,not far from 
here.” 

“ Come, now, Master Joyce, you must not be asking me to 
believe too much, or you may weaken my faith in Mac Na- 
mara and his famous mare.” 

“The devil a lie in what I'm going to tell you, sir.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ Well, sir, this Captain Webb one day met a five hand- 
eome girl, beautifully dressed, with a bran new cloak and 
gown. It was near the mouth of the Murthering Hole that be 
met her. He first sthruve to get his will of her, but he 
couldn't, for she was a very dacent girl; so he tares off her 
cloak and drags her to the mouth of the Hole, and says, 
* Sirip’” 

* Go on.” 8 

“ Well, sir, she takes off her new gown, and her flannel 
petticoat, saving your presence, and then she falls down on 
her knees and says to him, ‘ Oh, for the Vargin’s sake, turn 
your head aside while I take off the rest of my things.’” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, sir, he turned his back to her and his face to the 
Murthering Hole, whea sh» sprung up and made a dhrive at 
him, and pusbed him in.” 

“ And killed him?” 

“ Of coorse.” 

“ Bravo!” 

———— 


IMPROVING ON NATURE. 


I went to the Giessbach last evening to see the waterfall 
lighted up. I had no great faith in the power of art to set off 
the beauties of nature, and was disposed to look upon the per- 
formances a little better than a mere trick, a “take in,” a 
mountebank jugglery. Iam not satisfied that the Coliseum 
at Rome could bave any better illumination at night than 
such as it receives for a good part of every month by the pale 
moonbeams; neither do Ladmire the ghastly look imparted to 
the Vatican marbles by the flaring torchlight. Nay, I feel 
some inclination to quarrel with the aid that mere chymical 
or mechanical means are made to lend to art itself. 1 do uot 
think much the better of Danneker’s Ariadne for all the pink 
hues with which her cold marble is glowigg in Bethman’s gar- 
den, nor am Lever willing to pronounce 4n opinion on the neck- 
lace and earrings of Gibson's coloured Venus, There may be 
authority for itin old classical models; but we have eyes of 
our own, and will not teke the law from Praxiieles himsei/, 
You may take what is good from the Greeks, but need nut 
take as good all that is Greek. 

* * We walked down to the waterfall from the hotel at 
about half-past 8,a miscellaneous crowd of about 100 persons, 
and took our station on the platform outside the café chalet 
opposite to the cascade. There were faint lights wandering 
here and there in the deep gloom of the flickering lights like 
fire flics, marking the spots where the artificers were at their 
preparatory work. It was as on the stage, when flashes of light 
steal through the side «cenes previous to the great moment 
when the decorations are to go asun/er, and some great show, 
say the Kingdom of Hades in Don Giovanni, is to blaze forth 
at one instant, to the amazement of the dazzled spectator. Th 
air wes mild and still, and the darkness of the hour was'bardly- 
relieved in that hollow gorge by the few stars twinkling over 
head. The hour was weil chosen, heaven and earth were 
propitious, and when the eignal rocket flashed in the air the 
soul of every bystander was thoroughly ripened for the com- 
ing wonder by those few minutes of trembling expecta- 
tion. The rocket flaehed up, the Bengal lights biazed out— 
red lights, green lights, violet lights. First the dark firs 
and the rueset and gold beech bushes were all on fire; then 
the waters gleamed out, rill after rill, blushing in the red, 
smiling in the green, fainting in the violet beams. A rich 
warm life rushed from end to end all along that heaving 
stream—rich, warm life, where only one second before there 
was only blank stillnessand gloom. Rapid and fitvul the ever. 
changing hues fitted ap and down the successive leaps of the 
fall, and calm,and pure, and solemn the silver tide poured 
down, unmoved in its perpetual flow, swelling its smooth 
arches, plashing on its hollow rock , a8 unconcerned in 
all that glory of light as if it were only basking in its wonted 


anobeams, or reflecting the pale glimmer of the genial moon. 
The effect was magic. The flood of those coloured lights did 
not merely flatter here and there on the surface of the water: 
it went through their liquid mass from the rocky paths in their 
rear, shone through it as through the purest crystal, setting off 
each foaming billow, as one pressed upon the other in endless 
succession, imparting animation to the whole pillar of water, 
as if living things, tritons or water nymphs, had been floating 
up and down beneath that smooth, compact surfuce—vague 
nondescript beings, dancing and fluttering, like moats ina 
sunbeam. The effect was magic, not to be forgotten by any 
one who had seen it; worth seeing at the cost of much money 
and ever so much trouble. All my theories on the true and 
false beautital in art and nature were Dlown to the ground, 
and as the lights faded away, und the waterfall was replunged 
into its nocturnal darkuess, I had to avow that I had been 
delighted in spite of my preconceptions, charmed in defiance 
of my better reason. 

“Ach! wunderschin! Sieh’mal, wie echdn!” ejaculated 
the oper-mouthed German Fi dulein, with incessant iteration. 
“Mon Deu! que c’est joli! que c'est joli! que c'est jolil” 
screamed the fidgety Frenchwomen, with whirlwind volu- 
bility. “Hold your wretched tongues, and bottle up your 
tiresome enthusiasm,” grumbled Jobn Bull, invisible in that 
darkness, using far stronger epithets than I[ like putting down 
in writing. The jabber of the enraptured spectators was quite 
overpowering, and did not @ little, indeed, towards spoiling 
the grandeur of the sight, and drowning the rush of the 
waters, which vainly strove to give the gorgeous exhibition 
the accompaniment of their unceasing music. It would be 
selfish, no doubt, to wish to be alone at such a treat; but if 
it were possible to gag or muzzie nine out of ten of the hetero- 
geneous people who come in for their just share, there is every 
probability that the enjoyment would be less disturbed, and its 
recollection more unailoyed.—An Alpine Tourist. 





VASCO NUNEZ; CENTRAL AMERICA. 
(Concluded ) 


We have been tempted to sum up ina few paragraphs the 
whole career of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. This Narrative of 
Pascual de Andagoya has to do with only its latest incidents. 
Andagoya went to Darien a3 a young adventurer in the com- 
pany of the infamous Pedrarias. He accompanied Vasco 
Nunez on his last and treacherously ordered expedition. After 
that he went to reside in the newly found settlement at 
Panama, being one of its first rigidores in 1521. He went 
with Espinosa on his two expeditions of discovery, one to 
Nicaragua, the other along the shores of the Pacific, beyond 
Nata. In 1522 he was appointed Inepector-General of the 
Indians on the Isthmus of Darien, and then tor the first time 
he started as leader of an expedition. He explored a province 
called Biri, south of the isthmus, between the river Atrato or 
Darien and the Pacific, and there obtained the first authentic 
account of the empire of the Incas, “I asccnded a great river 
for twenty leagues,” he says, “ and met with many chiefs and 
villages, and a very strong fortress at the junction of two rivers, 
with people guarding it. They placed their women and 
goods in safety, and defended it bravely. At last, we having 
occupied a position above them, they were quickly defeated 
They fought with large shields covering their whole body aud 
short spears; and asthe space was confined, and at the first 
assault they mixed with the Spaniards armed with short 
swords, they wereeasily routed. In this province I received 
accounts, both from the chiefs and from merchants and inter- 
preters, concerning all the coast and everything that has since 
been discovered, as far as Cuzco; especialiy with regard to the 
inhabitants of each province, for in their trading these people 
extend their wanderings over many lands.” Eacouraged by 
these reporis, honest Andagoya set off on a friendly visit to 
these southern districts—henceforth erroneously called Peru, 
through confusion of their locality with the provinces of Bird, 
where they were first distinctly heard of; but he fell out ofa 
canoe into the water one day, and was left so long without 
assistance that be received injuries that remained with him 
three years or more. He bad to return to Panama, and there 
Pedrarias persuaded him to transfer to himselt, Pizarro, Al- 
magro, and Luque, the management of the enterprise, Pizarro 
being its actual leader, 

Andagoya remained on the isthmus till 1536, then he re- 
turned to Spain to be sent back, in company with Pedro de la 

asca, ten years later, with full power to quell the insurrec- 
tion of Gonzala Pizarro and do bis best to undo the many 
mischiefs caused by the cruel conduct and bad management of 
all the conquerors of Peru. He died on the road. He was a 
brave and honest officer; above ell, a good friend to the In- 
dians, and a steady opponent of the cruelties practised by 
nearly all his countrymen. The very interesting record of 
his adventures which Mr. Markbam here translates is specially 
nolewortby for its minute accounts of native life and of the Am- 
erican countries before they came, or while they were coming, 
under the white man’s influence. This is part of his report 
of the province of Nicaragua, first subdued by Francisco Her- 
nandez de Cordova: 

“It is a very salubrious land. The Indians were very civi- 
lized in their way of life, like those of Mexico, for they were a 
people who bad come from that country, and they had nearly 
the same language. These people went about weil-dressed in 
the Indian tashion; the women with their mantles like those 
of Coiba, and another description of covering which, descend- 
ing from the he.d, covered the bosom and half the arms. The 
men covered their loins with very long cloths made of cotton, 
which they passed in many folds from the hips to the thighs. 
In the villages they wore their mantles like cloaks under the 
arms. They had a great quantity of cotton cloth, and the 
held their markets in the open squares, where they traded. 
The land was poor in gold, and they traded with cacao, as in 
New Spain. They had many beautiful women. Their pa- 
rents had a custom, when they were maidens old enovgh to 
marry, of sending them to work for their marriages, and thus 
they went through the land working publicly, aud as soon as 
they bad wherewithal to furnish a house, they returned to 
their parents and were married. The husbands were so much 
under subjection that if they made their wives angry, they 
were turned out of doors, and the wives even raised their 
hands against them. The husband would go to the neighbours 
j and beg them to ask his wife to let him come back, and not be 

angry with him. The wives made their husbands attend to 
them, and do everything like servant lads. They had another 
custom, which was that when one of them was married, a 
man whom they h«ld as a pope, and who lived in a temp'e, 
had to sleep with the bride on the previous night. In this 
| temple there was a statue of gold, to which they sacrificed 
\brough the instrumentality of him who was there as a priest, 
and their sacrifice was that, in the presence of the statue, the 

tore out the hearts of men and women who were sacri 4 
and anointed the statue with them. also cut out the 
tongues with certein stones like razors, anointed the sta- 











tue with them. Likewise they offered up much. game 
fish, and other eatables, and of these the Pore who resides 
there, did eat. The lodians made a sort of confession of ger. 
tain sins which appeared to them to be heinous, and they 
thought that, by confessing them to this priest, they were 
freed from them.” 

And this is from a long description of the country and peo. 
ple of Darien, almost the minutest and most interesting sketch 
of Indian customs at the time of the Spanish conquest tha; 
has come down to us: 


“In these proviuces there were no large villages, but each 
chief had three or four houses or more on his land, These 
were close together, and each man built his hove in the Place 
where he sowed his crop. The chiefs in these provinces were 
of small account, because there were many of them, and 
had great disputes concerning their fivhing and hunting 
grounds, in which many were killed. The country is very 
beautiful. The chie/s, in their language, are called and 
the principal men of the family of a chief are called Piraray. 
los, The brave men 1enowned in war, who had killed an ag. 
versary, or had come wounded from the baitle, received the 
name of Cabra, as their title. The people lived according to 
natural laws of justice, without any ceremonies or worship, 
The chiefs, in these provinces, settled disputes in person, and 
there were no other judees or officers, except those who ap. 
prehended prisoners. Their manner of judging was this: The 
parties appeared, and each stated the facts of the case. Then, 
without evidence from witnesses, and holding it for certain 
that the parties would speak the truth (for he who lied to 4 
chief was put to death), the suit was determired, and there 
was no further dispute respecting it. In these provinces the 
chiefs received no rent nor tribute from their subjects, except 
personal service; but whenever a chief wished to builds 
house, sow a crop, procure fish, or wage war, every one had to 
assist wilbout receiving any reward beyond food and drink, 
and thus they neither exacted anything from their people, nor 
did they want for anythiog. They were feared and loved, and 
the gold they possessed was either obtained by barter, or dog 
out of mines by the Indians. They had laws and regulations 
by which he who killed another, or committed robbery, was 
put to death. No other offences were committed by these 
people. They married one wife, and they held a festival on 
the day of the wedv ing. 

“ All the relations assembled, among whom were the prin- 
cipal people in the country; there was muck drinking, and 
the parents took the woman and delivered her to the chief, or 
to him who was to be her husband. The sons of this woman 
were those who inherited the lordship or house. The chiefs 
took many other women without this ceremony, who lived 
“with the principal wife, and she in no way treated them ill or 
becarive jealous of them, but ruled over them, and they obeyed 
her as their mistress. The sons of these other women were 
looked upon as bastards, and inberited no share of their 
father’s property, like the sons Of the principal wife ; but those 
who inherited the house, looked upon the others and main- 
tained them as sons of the house. These women had to take 
care of each other on pain of death. The people had certain 
chosen men called 7ecuria, who were said to converse with 
the devil, whom they called Zuria. The 7ecuria had a very 
small hut with no door, and no covering overhead. The 
chosen person went there at night, and talked with the devil, 
who conversed in divers tones ; and the chosen person told the 
chief what he pleased afterwards, saying that the devil had 
given him such and such answers........ 

“ Wishing to know whether these people had any notion of 
God, L learnt that they knew of the flood of Noah, and they 
said that he escaped in a canoe with bis wife and sons; and 
that the world had afierwards been peopled by them. They 
believed that there was a God in heaven, whom they called 
Chipiripa, and that he caused the rain, and sent down otber 
things which fall from heaven. There is no report concera- 
ing the origin of these people, nor can they give any, except 
that they are natives of the country. There was a principal 
woman of this land who said that there was a belief among 
the chiefs (for the common people do not talk of these things), 
that there is a beautiful woman with a child io heaven; but 
the story goes no further. 

“ The principal wives of the chiefs, whose sons inherit the 
lordships, have the title of Hespode, besides their own name, 
as we should say countess or marchioness. It was the cus 
tom in the land that, when a chief died, the wives whom it 
was supposed he loved best, should voluntarily be buried 
with their husband, and, if the chief had pointed them out, 
this was done whether they liked it or not. These were girls 
who had not been legitimate wives. When a chief died, he 
was adorned with gold, and wrapped in the richest cloths. 
His heir, who had become the chiet, with all the family of his 
fatber, and the principal people of the land, thea assembled 
and hung up the chief's body by cords, placing many pans of 
charcoal round it. The body was melted by the heat of the 
fire, and two vases were placed underneath, to catch the 
grease. When it was quite dried, it was hung upin the chief's 
palace. All the time that the body was being dried, ten of the 
principal men remained in the pal.ce, where it was, dey and 
night, seated round it, somewhat apart, dressed in black man- 
tles which covered them from head to foot, and concealed the 
face and the whole body. No other person entered the place 
where they watched with the dead. These watchers had a 
drum which gave outa deep sound, and one of them struck 
blows on it from time to time as a sign of mourning. When 
he who played on the drum ceased his blows, he commenced 
a response in the same tone, and all the others with him, and 
then continued doing this for a loog time with much mourn- 
ing, with their faces covered as 1 have already mentioned. 
Haviog finished these responses at two hours after midnight, 
while all the people in the house were watching, they gave so 
great a shout aud howl that I, and those who were with me, 
jumped out of bed and seized our arms, not being able to ima- 
gine what was the matter. After a short space a deep silence 
tollowed, and the mourners then began to laugh and drink; 
except the twelve watchers who never quitted the dead night 
or day. When they were obliged to go out for a moment, 
their faces and bodies were entirely covered. I was present, 
as | have seid, at the obsequies of a chief called Pocorosa, in 
the province of Cueva, and, wishing to know why they did 
these things; 1 was told that it was the custom, and that, in 
those hours when they shouted, they were a the his- 
tory of the chief. On the anniversary of the day that he died, 
in the following year they celebrate a festival in his honour, 
bringing all the food he used to eat, and the arms with which 
he fought, and models of the canoes in which he navi ’ 
made with small sticks, in the presence of the body. 
then take the body into a court which has been 
and burnt it to ashes, saying that the smoke goes to where thu 
dead man’s soul is. On asking them where that was, they re- 
plied that they only knew that it was in heaven, and that the 
smoke went there. And they continue to celebrate these 
niversaries for the dead, if he was a person who could 
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ing. They have no ceremony or worship in this land, but 
they live by the laws of nature, keeping the laws not to kill, 
not to steal, and not to take another's wife. They know not 
what evidence is, but they hold it to be a very evil thing to 
lie. They also refrain trom taking their father’s principal 
wives, their sisters, or daughters for wives, because they hold 
it to be wrong.” 

These extracts will show a!l who do not know it from his 
previous undertakings how excellent a translator Mr. Cle- 
ments Markham is. The preface and notes to the whole book 
gave evidence of his skill as an editor. Both the Hakluyt So- 
ciety’s volumes of the year just ended are the work of Mr. 
Markham. Of the next volumes promised, both of them full 
of interest, cne will give a collection of ail notices of travel, 
previous to the sixteenth century, to Cathay and China, by 
Colonel Yule; the other will be “ The Three Voyages of Sir 
Martin Frobisher, with a Selection of his Letters now in the 
State Paper Office,” edited by Admiral Collinson. 

——e——_—_ 


PROVIDENCE, PER J. WILKES BOOTH. 


By whom was Abraham Lincoin slain? The carnal mind, 
putting ils faith in the things that perish, aad in man of wo- 
mau born, reading seculur newspapers, and taking for gospel 
the speeches of judge-advocates arguing before military com 
missions, will answer—* by J. Wikes Booth, a son of Belial, 
flown with insolence and bad brandy; yea, by one familiar 
with the pit from his youth up, perverse, and utterly devoted 
to the wicked schemes of an unnatural rebellion !” 

But to the saints 9 better way is given; and, verily, they 
live by a purer light. For tbem Beecher shines, and the 
Dickin«ons, elder and younger, female sages of Binghamton 
and of Philadelphia, called of men Arvna and D-nici, do dis 
seminate knowledge! And wisely recurring to the utterances 
of the wise, these the elect do perceive that to speak of J. 
Wilkes Booth as the slayer of Abraham Lincoln is a gross 
and sensual dullness, as of one who should protest that Pon- 
tius Pilate procured the crucifixion of the Saviour of man- 
kind. It was in April last that Abratam Lincoln fell. Golden 
October now shines about us; and surely they, who in April 
last could read the most intimate counsels of the Most High 
God, must long ere this have been justified of the things 
which have come to pass in accordance therewith. 

Let us consider and see, then, whether this be so, that hap- 
ly our hearts may burn within us, and we, lifting up with our 
hearts our voices also, may glority the elect. 

While all the land mourned together the dreadful taking off 
of the late President; while the soldiers of Lee in Virginia 
mingled their voices with those of the soldiers of Grant, in 
execration of that murder most foul and most unnatural ; 
while Jobnstoa in North Carolina was clenching the huad of 
Sberman in a common horror of a crime at once so hideous 
and so irrational, the privy councillors of the Almighty, the 
pious and prosperous preachers who have for now several 
years kicked all interlopers down the back-stairs of Heaven, 

their souls in an exceeding patience, and smiled, 
sad but superior, upon the uuperceiving sorrow of the 
nation. 

For them there was the balm of a thousand flowers in 
Gilead, aod a physician there whose sands of life are intermi- 
nable, making all things even more than commonly serene. 
Where the rest of us shuddered from a nameless abomination, 
these well informed mouth-pieces of the Divine Majesty re- 
cognized a master-piece of celestial policy, and adored a bene- 
ficent though a:pazing “ ten-strike” of grace. 

Nothing in all Abraham Lincolo’s hile, they assured us, so 
well became him as the leaving it. Had nov all thiogs been 
added unto him? Had he not led the nation up, like another 
Moses, to the heights of the Promised Land; and was it not 
time that he should make way for a man more given to the 
sword, for the Joshua by whom Philistia should surely be 
smitten bip and thigh—yea, and Agag be hewed in pieces? 
“ Lice the sending of Joseph into Egypt,” quoth the sage of 
Binghamton; who, to give him his due, can beat, not the Lutch 
only, but the Father of Lies himself at quoting Scripture ; 
“jike the sending of Joseph into Egypt, the murderers of 
Abraham Lincoln meant it for evil; but God means it for 
good.” The drafts of the Almighty indorsed by Daniel S 
Dickinson, who but a copperhead of the vilest type can refuse 
to honour? and so etraightway from all, that know the Lord 
and keep an open account with Heaven, went up a positive 
pean of thanksgiving, that He had been pleased of His infinite 
mercy to take Abraham Lincola to Himself, lest that too sen- 
sitive soul should persist, like the Christ of old, in forgiving 
his enemies, and in doing good to them that had despitefully 
used him and persecuted him ! 

“I thank my God!” exclaimed the meek and lowly Butler, 
“ that in taking that life the rebels have left the iron hand of 
the people to fall upon them!” “ God,” protested the expert 
Chiitenden, confidential clerk of St. John the Divine, and 
agent for several leading cotton mills in Massachusetts, “God 
intended that Abraham Lincoln should be removed, in order 
that the proper punishment should be imposed upon the au- 
thors of this rebellion.” 

“ He has gone from us,” shouted the suave and conciliatory 
Cheever, “in order that a miserable and mistaken leniency 
should not enter into the policy of our government towards 
the rebel chiefs.” 

And, summing up the glad tidings of great joy in her un- 
hesitating female way, a Deborah of the chosen people exul- 
tingly declared at the Cooper Institute: “ Abrabam Lincoln's 
special mission being accomplished in the triumph of the na- 
tional arms, Providence saw that his kind heart would not 
permit him to hang quite so many traitors as would secure 
our country against future rebellions, aad so disposed of him 
through the instrument of the rebellion itself, for his own his- 
torical immortality, and to make piace for a sterner and less 
merciful successor !” 

Here, then, we have it plain and clear—so plain, so clear, 
that he who runs may read, and the wayfariog man, though 
a fool, shall not err tuerein. God slew Abrabam Lincolp, to 
make way for his chosen bangman and exterminator, An- 
drew Johuson. For, that being smitten on the right cheek 
he evinced an exaggerated disposition to turn the left cheek 
also to the smiter; for, tuat beiog robbed of his cloak he 
seemed disposed to proffer his coat also to the robber ; for, 
that being reviled he reviled not agaia; for, that 
in short, reciting daily the Lord’s Prayer, he absurdly 
sought to make it a rule of politics as well as a form of words, 
Abraham Lincoln, these authentic tribunes of the Gospel as- 
sure us, had forfeited his right to live, had outlasted his use- 
fulness in God's divine economy, and so was consideraiely 

it out of the way, made a martyr of,and deposited—his 
jy, a8 the Zridune at the time assured us, “in a coffia got- 
ten up on a scale of unsurpassed magnificence and grandeur, 
at a cost of nearly two thousand doliurs, and undoubiedly the 
most beautiful thing of the kind ever manufactured in this 
country "—bis soul in the and the school-books of 


This, then, is the truth as to the y of April 15th, 1865. 
To doubt it is to doubt the infallibility of more and more 
vociferous prophets than ever Israel possessed. If you say 
that to believe it impugus the decorum of the Divine chancery 
and the discretion of the archangelic ministrants of Heaven's 
will; that to believe it makes Wilkes Looth an innocent if 
not an admirable being—-we must refer you back with your 
skepticism to tha authentic depositaries of the Divine Inten- 
tions, 

There are difficulties, certainly, in the way of the acceptance 
of this cheerful faith. It is hard to think the Maker of Heaven 
and Earth altogether such an one as Benjamin F. Butler. 
It is hard to think the Author of the Sermon on the Mount an 
accessory before the fact, to assassination as a means to ven- 
geance, It is hard, above all, to reconcile the actual forbear- 
ance and clemency and patience of Andrew Joi:nson with his 
predestined function as the Scourge of God. 

But all these difficulties doubtless exist only in the per- 
verse and wicked miads of the unregenerate. fhe ways of 
God, to be sure, were once seid, by a possibly ill informed 
Israelite, to be past finding out; but these more competent 
interpreters, these intimates of the Almighty, but for whom 
His ways might have continued unsearchable, still live, still 
keep their shoulders to the Ark, still preach amongst us, and 
will yet as faithfully curse Andrew Johnson for his inconve- 
nient life, as they blessed Abraham Liacoln for his most con- 
venient death.—W. Y. World, Oct. 10. 

— —_o—__—— 


MR. COBDEN ON MEXICO. 


The public will always receive with interest any fresh relics 
of a man @ justly and so highly distinguished as the late Mr. 
Cobden. He wrote the most transparent English, and could 
express with a precision and a felicity which at once ranged 
the feelings of the ordinary reader on his side. He argued 
many questions admirably well; he sometimes failed to pro- 
duce the convictions he intended, but all that came from his 
pen bore the stamp of no ordinary vigour of thought, and no 
ordinary mastery of lanruage. It is trueof Mr. Cobden, as it 
is true of most others who have ventured on thesame perilous 
field, that the department in which he sycceeded the least was 
that of prophecy. The power of foretelling implies know- 
ledge little short of absolute science. A man may foretell with 
certainty that any triangle you may construct will have its 
three angles equal to two right angles, but in proportion as 
his knowledge falls short of the completeness of pure mathe 
matics will bis power of prevision fall short of the complete 
certainty in the instance we have mentioned. Mr. Cobden 
bad one cause of error in his predictions which was in some 
degree peculiar to himeelf. Though a prophet, he had not in 
the least the spirit ofa Cassandra or Jeremiah. What he fore- 
told was vniiormly in accordance with his own wishes and 
Opinions. We remember no instance of his foretelling anything 
contrary tothe political principles he advocated. Our wishes 
are not always sure guides, and so it happened that Mr. 
Cobden’s predictions were scarcely worthy of his high reputa- 
tion, and, though sometimes true, were very often falsified by 
the event. 

We published yesterday a letter from Mr, Cobden to a gen- 
tleman in Switzerland, containing two predictions with re- 
gardto America. The first,in accordance with the views 
which Mr. Cobden never ceased to hold from the very begin- 
ning of the war, and also, we may add, with his own most 
earnest wishes, was that the North would eventually wear 
out and overcome the South. To the credit of this prediction 
Mr. Cobden is justly entitled, and, had he stopped there, we 
should have nothing to ubserve on the subject. But Mr. Cob- 
den not only wished for the conquest of the South by the 
North ; he also earnestly desired the complete triumph of Re- 
publican principles in North America; and so, in accordance 
with the habit we have noticed, he predicted much evil to the 
Emperor Maximilian. If Jupiter granted one-half of his 
wishes, and accomplished one-half of his predictions, the other 
half he dissolved in empty air. Mr. Cobden “saw with amaze- 
mentas well as regret the course that the Emperor of the 
French took in interfering with the affairs of that wretched 
country”—Mexico, We also must plead guilty to some sur- 
prise, but certainly, from our point of view, there was very 
litule to regret. It had been proved by the most convincing 
evidence that Mexico herself did not possess the power to 
close the long era of anarchy and bloodshed, and to inaugu- 
rate a period of civilization and progress. That being 80, why 
should we regret that the Emperor of the French has under- 
taken such a mission? If we were the taxpayers of France, 
we might very reasonably lament that our money was being 
expended in an enterprise from which, let matters go how 
they may, the taxpayers ot France can look for no direct ad- 
vantage. If we were the allies of those brigand chiefs who 
have so long plunged their country in blood and misery, 
we might deplore a course of action which seems like’ 
to put an end to their depredations. If we were cili- 
zens of the United States, we might be indignant 
at the attempt of a European Power to overthrow the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which America desires to add as a supplement 
to the law of nations. But as we are none of these, but sim- 
ple Englishmen, having no other object in view than the 
civilization and happiness of as large a portion of the globe 
as possible, we do not see why we are to lament over an en- 
terprise which can do us no harm,and may, on the other 
hand, do great good. Mr. Cobden, indeed, seems to think 
this is impossible. Nothing but the hand of God Himself, he 
thinks, can effect such a change. That is but an idle and 
Oriental way of arguing. Man is perpetually effecting changes 
which ruder ages would have believed to be unattainable ex- 
cept by Divine power. If the object is good, we have little 
sympathy with those who would eeek to deter others from its 
pursuit by assuring them that it is beyond their power. Siill 
less do we sympathize with Mr. Cobden when he compares 
the assistance that France has given the Emperor Maximilian 
to the conduct of the First Napoleon io the invasion of Spain, 
one of the blackest transactions in modera history. Eogiand 
declined to join in the Mexican enterprise, not, we apprehend, 
because she doubted that its success would be a great advan- 
tage to the civilized world, but because she did not deem it 
prudent to engege in a quarrel which, whatever be its merits, 
did not concera her. In thus holding aloof she was, we think, 
perfectly justified, but she has no reason on that account to 
deprecate the policy of the Emperor of the French, from 
which she can suffer no injury, and may gain much advan- 


e. 
“Bat, then, we come to the real grievance of the case. The 
Americans are indignant at the attempt of a foreign Power to 
setup an Empire at their doors without consultation with 
them. The U. &. have issued their flat that no European 
State is to make fresh acquisitions in America; they have 
further agreed that monarcbical goverament shall be inadmis- 
sible, at least ia the Northern haif of the continent; and they 





are outraged and humiliated because, while they were en- 
taken 


upon herself to abate the anarchy with which they were un- 
able to deal. We do n«t doubt the existénce of such a feeling 
in the U. S., but we cannot understand why we, as English- 
men, should sympathize with it. We have never assented to 
the Monroe Doctrine, the logical consequence of which would 
be to remove us altogether from North America, and we have 
no wish to see a single nation successful in laying down rales 
of international polity without the consent of its neighbours, 
Mr. Cobden, “seeing the American papers regularly.” pre- 
dicts that the “resentment against France for the Mexican 
intervention is ready to burst forth the moment the rebellion ig 
in a sure way of defeat.” He does not seem to think it would 
even wait till the civil war is over; he looks “ for a peremp. 
tory demand from Washington for explanations from the 
Tuilerics which will lead to waror humiliation.” The war is 
over, but we hear nothing of any such peremptory demand. 
The Aimerican Press may have led Mr. Cobden to suppose it 
would be made, but the American President and his council- 
lors, have been much too wise and too clearsighted to make it. 
They know that the nation has need of repose after the ex- 
hausting struggle she has just gone through, in which the 
successes of either side were equally injurious to her collective 
strength. The Press may, indeed, use threatening language, 
but persons clothed with the responsibilities of high office are 
naturally sluw to followin the wake of such irresponsible 
guides. The war is over; the South is conquered; but the 
American people show little inclination to rush into another 
conflict before they have healed the wounds which the first 
has inflicted.—7Zimes, Sept. 21. 

ee 


JENKINS GOES OVER TO THE “ TIMES.” 


The present season, 80 unfavourable to some forms of 
animal life, fatal to oxen, sheep, and oystera, has, by a provi- 
dential and compulsory dispensation, given new vivacity to 
Jenkins. On Wednesday last, and in the most prominent and 
authoritative part of tue Times, Jenkins displayed himself in 
his very highest form, Ornithologists, in discussing the cha- 
racter of a bird’s feathers, which vary with the different times 
of the year, always tell us that cock-sparrows look their best 
in their spring plumage, which is their marriage dre-s. So 
Jenkins is, of course, at his smartest ata weddiog. As with 
the bird, so with the man-sparrow. He chirps and flutters 
and hops and twitters and cocks bis tail, and is the bodily 
presentinent of all that is fussy, small, and impudent, at 
pairing-time. 

V’e shall not ask Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

if birds confabulate or no; 


but if Mr. Bechstein or Mr. Gould had to translate sparrow- 
gabble into the language of articulately-speaking men, some- 
thing like the column which described Lord Granville’s mar- 
riage would be the result, 

Of course we owe some apology to a very respectable noble- 
man for bringing him into juxtaposition with Jenkins. But 
the fault is not ours, Very likely Earl Granville has much 
stronger reasons than we have to complain of the flankey 
enthusiasm which indited in such rhythmical prose his eji- 
thalamium. But our concern is with the Catullus of the 
occasion, not with Acme and Septimius. And we are bound 
to say thut, like all great artists, the poet of the temple of 
Hymen rose with the difficulties of his subject. There was 
every inducement for him to do his best. He had fresh 
fields and pastures new to prance his Pegasus upon. Hi- 
therto, the fashionable journals, the Morning Post and Court 
Journal, had bounded his capacities; but now, for the first 
time, the rich pastures of the 7imes were open for his curvet- 
ting. The noble animal, aad his rider, knew that he was 
not only caracolling before the ladies, but before the whole 
world. Jenkias bad bis opportunity, and he used it. At 
first sight, the marriage of a quinquagenarian widower witha 
young lady in her teens does not seem a promising subject for 
the full chorus, with variations, of the hymeneal strain, But 
a bungler’s difficulty is an artist’s triumph. Great in what he 
says, greater in what he does not say, is the consummate 
and gifted master of speech. His reticence is more eloquent 
than other folks’ utterance. His very silence speaks. And, 
above all, his silence on the bridegroom’s age is significant. 
Then with what skill does the gifted writer—unconsciously 
one slides into the tongue and manner of Jenkins when in- 
spired by his presence—turn the unfavourable accidents uf 
the occasion into a delicate and refined manner of glorifying 
it. Apparently, the marriage party was small,and, with very 
good taste, those mose concerned wished to have but little fuss 
about it; the church was not the dited fast ble temple 
of Hymen; there were not half a dozen assistants, nor even 
a single Bishop, to get through the difficult job of — man 
and wife. There was little sentiment, and no romance in the 
matter. Kensington Church, the vicar of the parish, and 
some dingy weddings which had preceded “ the performance 
of the ceremony,” sre not materials of a high esthetic order. 
But here the artist comesout. This gives him the opportunity 
of contrast; his picture immediately acquires the right ba- 
lance of relief. The was only one “among the 
marti celebrated yesterday morning at the parish church 
of St. Mary’s, Kensington.” It “ was conducted from first 
to last with as complete an absence of display as any of 
its predecessors.” In “the eye of the Church”’—as the 
thought is beautifully expanded—“the couple who were 
now kneeling were neither more nor less than the 
couple who had knelt there an hour before.” Alike, but 
oh! how different. This is just the way in which all great 
writers introduce their heroes. The world was gving on its 
usual course. People got up and washed their faces; clerks 
went to the City; omnibuses pursued their usual trade; the 
sun rose as though nothing was the matter; the stars did not 
even stop in their courses; and the worthy magistrate took 
his accu tomed seat on the Bench. Still, to the unconscious 
and uncaring world a great event had happened, impressive 
by its awful simplicity. Earl Granville, K. G., Lord-Presi- 
dent of the Council, had made Miss Castalia Campbell, 
youngest dauvhter of the late Mr, Campbell of Islay, his 
second Countess Granville. What touching humility! what 
an impressive lesson on the littleness and greatoess of human 
events! It is very true that “in the eye of the Church” they 
were only common folks, just like Jobn Smith and Sally 
Jones who had bungled over the responses an hour before ; 
but, asthe French Dake properly said that Almighty God 
would think twice before he damned a man of quality and a 
peer of France, so Jenkins delicately hints that the Church 
might very profitably keep “its eye” wide open when “ the 
ceremony row in progress ”’—delicious phrase, redolent with 
all the choicest bouquet of Jenkinism—“ was giving to the 
rauks of the British rage one of the fuirest additions it 
has long received.” A sligutscratch of Priscian here, but the 
writer recovers bimself witha noble anti-climax. “And not 
the less was the Countess Granville to be envied for drawing 
a brilliant matrimonial prize.” This last figure is not very 
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Matrimony, that honourable estate instituted of God in the 


time of man’s innocency "—Jenkins is so impressive about 
“ the solemn message, and sti]] more solemn benediction of the 
Church,” that he willbe familiar with the passage—as a lot- 
tery in which girls go in for tickets, and where there area 
thousand blanks for a single prize, and where the most bril- 
liant one is a widower of fifty, is not so polite either to the 
solemnization of matrimony, or to the young ladies, as we 
should have expected from so ardent a lover of the Church 
and the sex as Jenkins. 

* * Bat, after all, this is not the true and high signifi- 
cance of the great event of Tuesday last. The religiousness 
of the ceremony which so deeply affected Jenkins, ‘‘ the light 
blue trimmings,” and that judicious “just a sprinkling of 
orange-flower added to the bonnet,” and “the charming 
group” (ought it not to have been “ bevy ?”) of “ bridesmaids 
in their simple but elegant uniform of white satin,” are only 
reminiscences—simple and clegant we admit, but still only 
reminiscences—of Jenkins in the Post’ Now Jenkins is “on 
the 7imes,” and in the Zimes more serious considerations are 
in place. There is the great political interest of Earl Gran- 
ville’s marriage. This takes the affair at once into the cate- 
gory of “great public interest.” “Lord Granville has the 
good fortune to be not merely in an official point of view, but 
one might almost say by nature, the leader of that august as- 
sembly the House of Lords.........No event happening in 
the life of a man so distinguished can fail to be of interest to 
the public, especially when it is taken into account that this 
alliance affects the great family of the Leveson-Gowers, who 
at this moment hold in possession or in immediate prospect 
no less than the eight peerages of Sutherland, Argyll, Leinster, 
Westminster, Ellesmere, Granville, Cromartie, and Blantyre” 
—not one of which eight coronets, by the way, was repre- 
sented on the occasion. To say that this “event” “ interests 
the public” is to say nothing. Here Jenkins fails; the subli- 
mity of the occasion crushes him. Interest the public! why, 
what affects the great family of the Leveson-Gowers and their 
eight peerages must affect not only men, but angels—not only 
the public, but the solar system. The “ alliance” must be a 
matter of interest in Uranus, if not a subject of congratulation 
and awful thanksgiving in Sirius itself. That one of the 
greatest of the greatest governing families of England—a Le- 
veson-Gower himself—one whom “ nature’ designed to be 
the leader of the House of Lords, born in the purplest purple, 
and with an hereditary right to be Premier, contracts matri- 
mony (and the Church’s solemn message tells us “ the causes 
for which matrimony was ordained”), and may become the 
progenitor of future leaders of the House of Lords by the or- 
dinary and normal designation of nature herself—this is an 
event so stupendous that we can pardon Jenkins for breaking 
down at the very contemplation of It. Forty centuries looked 
down on Napoleon at the Pyramids. Eight British peerages 
and the whole power and pedigree of British Whiggism—in 
idea at least, if not in the body—clustered round Archdea- 
con Sinclair and the altar on Tuesday; and, mystery of mys- 
teries, though Jenkins fainted in spirit at the apocalyptic vi- 
sion, he lived to tell the wondrous tale.—Saturday Review, 
Sept. 30. 

—_———_e————_. 

Crime BY Macnetism.—The readers of Hawthorne will 
remember the fanciful idea of the author in the “ House of 
Seven Gables,” whereby young Maule, the carpenter, holds a 
malign magnetic influence over the beautiful Alice Pyncheon. 
A similar case in real life has occurred in France lately, if 
the statement of a correspondent of the London 7imes may be 
believed : 

_ “An extraordinary and I believe an unprecedented case has 
just been tried at the Assize Court of the Var. A young man 
of twenty-four, named Castellan, presented himself at the 
house of a respectable farmer named Hugues, and pretending 
to be deaf and dumb, obtained supper and a night’s lodging. 
In the morning he persuaded the farmer’s daughter, a modest 
girl of twenty-six, to run away with him, and the indictment 
alleged that he obtained an irresistible influence over her en- 
tirely by means of magnetism. The moment she came to her 
senses she was filled with remorse, but whenever he magni- 
tised her she was a mere instrument in his hands, and submit- 
ted to whatever he told her. Three doctors ot Toulon gave 
their opinion in accordance with that of Dr. Tardieu, of Paris, 
and many other medical men of the highest reputation, that 
it is possible, by means of what is called magnetism, to ob- 
tain such influence over a young girl as completely to annihi- 
late her will. Castellan boasted of his magnetic power while 


have been promoted out of the cockpit. He was always a 
midshipman, overlaid, indeed, by higher grades, and mod 
by age, but still with a fresh and boyish humour, which lighted 
up every company into which he came, and mixed in @ most 
Eevee manner with his details of old recollections and his 
andling of grave subjects ot discussion. We think that if it 
were the question how his picture should be painted we could 
suggest a scene of his life which would symbolize at once the 
astronomer, the antiquary, and the wag. We should take 
him as he appeared at the top of Pompey’s Pillar, making ob- 
servations with the theodolite. ‘The ascent was easily 
managed ; a kite laid a string over the column, the string 
pulled up a rope, the rope a hawser, and shrouds were soon 
properly placed. The Admiral tells us that he chose this 
site of observation because he suepected that Eratosthenes had 
made the Pillar a mark for one end of his degree of the 
meridian. But we strongly suspect that Eratosthenes was, on 
this occasion, a cover fur nautical frolic, and a wish to 
astonish the Pasha.” 

Tue Prusstan Soiprer, Firry Years Aco.— The com- 
missariat and clothing were shameful. The soldier received 
daily two pounds of badly-baked ammunition bread, and one 
pound of meat a week. His uniform was made of such coarse 
and loosely-woven cloth, that to use a popular expression of 
the time—peas could be sown through it. The coats were cut 
away from the chest, so that the stomach was expored. In 
summer they wore canvas trousers, and in these the soldiers, 
who had no overalls nor cloaks, were obliged to bivouac in 
the cold autumn nights of 1806. The white waistcoat was 
not a real thing, but only a rag sewn on to the coat. The cloth, 
too, was cut so close that the man who was thrust into this 
uniform could scarcely move, and stood ‘like a doll whose 
arms and legs could only be moved to a certain point.” The 
torment of pigtails and powder was almost incredfle. An 
accurate measurement of the regimental pigtails was a great 
feature of the Prussian art of war. There were in the »rmy 
captains whose queues trailed on the ground, and required 
from seventy to dghty yardsof ribbon. It happened, at times, 
that a Prussian field-marshal at a grand parade would draw 
from his pocket the normal! pigtail, and close his reproof of 
any officer whose men did not reach the standard, with the 
magnificent dictum: ‘Ah, general it is cruelly difficult to 
make a good queue,’ ”— Wrazall. 

Improvisine A German Lecrure.—Mr. Toole, addressing 
a Birmingham audience at his Benefit, said that at the Crystal 
Palace recently, at a féte in which he had the pleasure of tak- 
ing part every year with his fellow labourer, Mr. Paul Bed- 
ford, Mr. Bedford and he were required to make speeches 
every five minutes, as the audience changed in about that 
time. ,As it was a difficult matter to find anything to say, the 
manager suggested that he (Mr. Toole) should deliver a Ger- 
man lecture, and for the benefit of the fée he had the auda- 
city to attempt it. He got a portrait of a German Baron by 
one of the Punch artists, and he told his audience that what 
he had to say about this German Baron was one of the most 
interesting stories in the German language, and as he feared 
that it would lose half its charm by being translated, he should 
deliver it in the original tongue. He therefore commenced 
some gibberish which neither he himself nor anybody else un- 
derstood, and by —t sage and solemn, and pointing fre- 
quently to the portrait, he got credit for ee a very 
learned discourse, and many of his friends were still under 
the impression that he was a very good German scholar. 





Tue Marcran Aquepvct.—The celebrated Marcian aque- 
duct at Rome, which was erected by Q. Marcius Rex, the Pretor, 
145 B. C., is about to be restored. It brought the waters from 
copious springs, thirty-five miles from Rome, and its arches still 
form one of the grandest features in the Campagna. When re- 
stored the highest houses in Rome will be easily supplied with 
delicious water, for the springs are far more copious than the 
source of the celeb d Trevi fountai 
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standing at the bar, and offered to magnetize the presiding 
judge. Heactually tried to magnetize the Procureur-Impe- 
rial, and frightened him so much that he angrily ordered the 
sane to lower his eyes. Being found guilty by the jury, 
= nue to twelve years’ imprisonment with hard 
abour.” 


Socta, Lire i Irary.—A letter from Naples in the 
Débgts, speaking of the late great theatrical performance in 
that city for charity, says: “ Of the three great tragic actresses 
who performed, Madame Ristori is considered the most noble 
in appearance, Madame Sadowski the most natural, and Ma- 
dame Gazzola the most touching. While these great artists 
were acting I could not refrain from remembering that Ristori 
and Sadowski are both marchese by marriage, end neverthe- 
less they still remain on the stage. { remember, too, that Sal- 
vini, the actor, has recently received the cross without any one 
being for a moment surprised, and that he is invited, asa mem- 
ber of charitable committees, to take bis seatin company with 
dukes and princes. In France we boast sometimes of our 
equality, but the more I travel the more I see thist we flatter 
ourselves a little on that point. All social distinctions and 
the classification of professions are much more marked in 
France than in Italy. For example, in the latter country ac- 
tresses bearing titles of nobility are seen on the stage; com- 
manders direct cafés and other public establishments; a 
prince accepts a secondary office; General Pomaré, who is 
charged with a province containing 7,000,000 souls, breakfasts 
tranquilly at a restaurant at the corner of the street, and re- 
plies like every one else to any of the lazzaroni who may ask 
the hour of the day; the vicars-generals of the archbishopric 
bathe in the sea with every one else for seven sous; no do- 
mestic would be surprised at eating at the lower end of his 
master's table; there is no pretension among people who are 
or who have been Ministers; no one considers himself as su- 
perior to the rest because he has been in office; there is, in 
-_ a in oe & certain reminiscence 
of Grecian simplicity, sometimes haps abused b 
rally delightful” — Rte 

Tue Late ApMimal Smyra.—A London paper says :-— 
“ It is difficult, so soon after his death, to attempt to paint the 
mixture of sense, kindness, and w: which made Admiral 
Smyth a unique member of the scientific world. Neither are 
our readers conceraed with the sterling good which 
him high as amember of society. To the last he J Fs we 
offun which made his friends tell him that he ought never to 
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The European Mail-Bags. 

The news of the week, that ended on the 30th ult. does not 
anggest lengthened comment. In the political world there is 
complete stagnation. 

Numberless articles on the nipping of Fenianism in the bud 
appear in the journals that have come to hand; but no de- 
velopments of importance have yet been made, nor do the 
few further arrests, that are reported, show that this prepos- 
terous movement has had any leaders of talent, tact, social 
porition, or wealth, such as could lend it either dignity or 
force. Segacious commentators indeed seem to be of one 
mind, and determine that the Irish peasant’s aptness for sedi- 
tion is hereditary, and not stimulated by any local or tempo- 
rary cause. That it has been blown lately into a flame by 
agents on this side of the Atlantic, can, at the same time, 
scarcely be doubted. Eloquent promises of aid, in men and 
arms, have gone over hence by every packet; and an occa- 
sional remittance, in pounds sterling, has tended to keep up 
the delusion. Since the close of the war in this coun- 
try, also, adventurers who had found occupation 
therein have been thrown upon the world, and some 
unquestionably bave carried to the Irish market their 
smattering of military knowledge. The police have al- 
ready picked up more than one of these heroes; and it is to 
be hoped, for the sake of the Fenians themselves, that all 
such organizers of bloodshed will be speedily hunted back to 
the place whence they came, or be put under durance by legal 
process. The delay in the examination of the prisoners con- 
fined in Dublin Castle is said to be partially owing to the su- 
perabundance of testimony against them. There are so many 
leaky vessels in the Fenian ranks, so many eager betrayers of 
the enrolled and sacred brotherhood, that the Government is 
embarrassed in the pick and choice of its witmessess. That 
the chief plotters will be brought to trial presently, before a 








would be unwise to predict the nature and extent of the reve- 
lations then to be made. One story runs, to the effect that 
schemes of assassination and agrarianism on a large scale had 
been actually arranged ; we shall be in no hurry to give cre- 
dence to the statement. The Roman Catholic Clergy mean- 
while continue to be vehement denouncers of these incipient 
rebels; nor is it the least strange circumstance in 

the whole strange proceedings, that the flocks for 
once are defiant of their spiritual pastors. Is, then, the hatred 
of England 80 deeply ingrained in the lowly and ignoran,, 
Irish mind, that its active manifestation cannot be repressed 
at the bidding of the Priest? Or—and this question is preg- 
nant with interest—is the clerical power in temporal matters 
generally on the wane? It would be well to have this uncer- 
tainty cleared up; and, however glad we may be just now to 
have the influence of the Catholic Church where it is, we 
must own that Fenianism would have one redeeming feature, 
if it tended to break down a superstitious and unwhole 

some despotism.—One word more, touching the Army. 
The rare and isolated cases of disaffection among 
the Queen’s troops quartered in Ireland are exceptions 
that prove the rule of loyalty; and the mischief-makers 
hereabouts must pro tanto be signally disappointed. For 
their information, it may not be amiss to repeat a 
brief but pithy dialogue, said to have taken place 
in the neighbourhood of a certain cabbage-garden, at the time 
when a vision of a crown flitted before the eyes of Mr. Smith 
O'Brien. In an attempt to tamper with the fidelity of an Irish 
soldier, the question was put: “ Surely, if you saw Shane, or 
Casey, or any of your friends in our ranks, you woulén’t fire 
on them?” “ Be dad,” was the answer, “if the next man 
was my own mother, I'd shoot him if I got the order.” Have 
not some of our contemporaries around us recollected this 
pointed little story, ere it re-appeared in print? Having 
chuckled at the blow impending over England, and launched 
against her, in imagination, a score of avenging Alabamas, they 
are now fain to throw ridicule upon the whole movement, and 
raise hollow laughs at those symptoms of alarm which have 
had existence only in their own columns. 

In plain truth, the cattle-disease and the cholera have more 
terrors fur our Briton at home, than the threatened insurrec- 
tion in the sister-island and the hosts of invading participa- 
tors from this Western world. We greatly regret to notice 
that the first-named of these actual troubles has assumed a 
new and disastrous form. Sheep have been smitten with the 
fatal disorder, that has heretofore confined its ravages to cows 
and oxen, and flocks and herds are now found to be mutually 
capable of conveying and receiving the infection. This is a 
serious addition to the mirrain-grievance, mitigated however 
by the announcement that, in the case of sheep, a simple re- 
medy has been discovered—namely, a strong solution of salt 
and water, which the poor animals eagerly drink. The 
Times, we need hardly remark, is filled with communication> 
on the subject. 

The 7imes, too, has been the medium for another commu- 
nication, less acceptable to the public than those which treat 
of curative processes. That journal announced, in its issue 
of the 27th ult., that two cases of Asiatic cholera had occur- 
red at Southampton, and that one of them had proved fatal. 
Some of the physicians of the town have denied the fact, de- 
claring that the malady was nothing more than ordinary 
cholera in an aggravated form. It is satisfactory to learn 
that, up to the latest date, no new cases were reported there, 
or elsewhere in the United Kingdom—and this in spite of 
the extraordinary heat that has prevailed. Neither are the 
week’s accounts from sundry parts of Europe, known to be 
afflicted, of a character to increase the general alarm; nor 
did the 7imes have any thing more to say editorially con- 


ing it. 

But it is not fair to cite our renowned contemporary, solely 
in connection with such serious matters. We invite the 
reader’s attention therefore to a playful article elsewhere, in 
which a weekly rival quizzes the great lord of journalism, on 
taking into his employ one of the notorious family of the Jen- 
kinses. The occasion was the marriage of Lord Granville, 
President of the Council, a very influential man in the Cabi- 
net, and destined perhaps to be the succeseor of Lord Palmer- 
ston, when the veteran Premier's “time has come.” Being s 
widower of 50,,his Lordehip had taken to himself a blooming 
bride of 18; and it was in his description of the wedding, that 
the Jenkins of the Times shone forth with dazzling lustre. We 
will not spoil the reader’s entertainment by serving up here 
the neat points of the caustic reviewer whom we quo‘e; 
but we may add another somewhat curious fact to his record, 
that not one of the eight Peers, with whom Lord Granville 
is connected, was present. Looking to Jenkins’ own account 
—and Jenkins never would have made an omission herein— 
not one of bis colleagues in the Cabinet assisted at the auspici- 
ous event, and we search in vain In the list of the witnesses 
for the name of a single member of the House of Lords! 





The World We Live In. 

When the great American civil war was brought to an end, 
it was to ourselves an immense relief to be free from the self- 
imposed obligation of epitomizing, week by week, the move- 
ments of armies, and shaping into paragraphs the dreary re- 
cords of suffering and slaughter. And, with the sheathing of 
the sword, have disappeared also many of those causes of 
pewspaper warfare between this Union and the United King- 
dom, into which nolens volens we were often drawn. Yet, 
while disclaiming any part in the local politics of the coun- 





Special Commission or otherwise, is an assured fact; but it 


try, we onght not to leave entirely unregistered some of the 
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griking changes that are taking place around us; changes 
that are the practical issue—whether logical or not—of the 
mighty four years’ strife. We cannot, of course, pretend 
to give any information to the resident in a land copi- 
ously permeated with journslism; we would jot down 
only a8 it were a syllabus of the great events occurring around 
us, for the benefit of some distant reader whom American 
papers do not reach. 

Perhaps the most remarkable change, since last we ven- 
tured to comment upon all this theme, is apparent in the 
course pursued by the Administration—or, we should rather 
sy, by the President of the United States, who exercises in 
bis own person an absolute and irresponsible power. 
{ft may be remembered that, on first assuming the 
pesvy burden thrust upon him by the untimely as- 
gssination of his predecessor, Mr. Johnson was 
«© unsparing in his denunciations ef treason and 
uttered so many threats against the agents of the late rebel- 
ion, that the world was led to anticipate a régime of pro- 
xription and persecution and confiscation, and thought to see 
prisons crowded and a scaffold erected in every capital of the 
conquered States.—Now what are the facts? Six months 
pave elapsed since the exhausted South was laid low at the 
nercy of the North, and not merely has there been no capital 
conviction, not an individual has so far been arraigned for his 
share in the revolt. Mr. Jefferson Davis is a prisoner still, 
but untried; General Lee is quietly installed as Principal 
ofa non-military college! Whatever judgment history may 
pass upon the origin and conduct of the war, no honest pen 
can fail to recognize the marvellous leniency exhibited toward 
the vanquished. Nor is this all. It seemed at one period— 
judging from the twenty-thousand dollar clause in his famous 
proclamation — as though Mr. Johnson was specially 
moved to wrath against the men of any yet remain- 
ing substance in the South. But it has latterly rained 
pardons at Washington ; leaders and followers, the ruined and 
those who have saved something from the wreck, have alike 
participated in the Presidential clemency. Only two days 
since, it was known that Mr. Stephens, Vice-President of the 
defunct Confederacy, and Mr. Trenholm, its sometime finan- 
cial Minister, have been released from prison on parole, with 
a hint as to the possibility of full pardon being extended to 
them. All this, we say, is gratifying in the highest degree to 
jookers-on and to well-wishers of the Union, and moreover it 
constitutes a display of magnanimity such as is almost un- 
known ju the history of nations. It is hereupon that this 
country may boast of a proud pre-eminence; and we cheer- 
fully pay it this homage. Success always sanctifies revolu- 
tion; but it is very seldom, we repeat, that the magnitude of 
an unsuccessfu) attempt is practically considered, among those 
who suppress it, as a reason for generous forgiveness. This 
latter is the large and statesmanlike view. 

Yet it must not be supposed that all the politicians and all 
the party-men have acquiesced in this view, or have ay,proved 
the Presidential leniency. By no means. The men and the 
journals that have been clamouring for spoliation and seizure 
in the South, and military rule, and negro suffrage—they are 
called, we believe, Republicans and Radicals—are furious at 
being baulked of their prey. They had smelt blood and 
plunder; they have to face pardon and restoration. But 
their grimaces do not specially concern us; they are 
handled pretty well by some of their opponents, as may 
be acen in an editorial which we quote above, not because we 
desire to mix in the fray, but because the writing thereof is 
singularly piquant. 

And there is another spectacle for the world to wonder at, 
in addition to this pardoning on grand scale. We mean the 
assembling of the Legislatures in several of the seceded States, 
and their formal return to the Union by the extraordinary 
process of Resolution and vote. Very little has been said 
about it; but we must confess our amazement at this singular 
tolerance, which winks as it were at the opening of the whole 
subject. Itis true that the process is only formal, and that 
the Confederacy has the seal of condemnation put upon it with 
as much unanimity as was shown wher it was called into 
being. Still we had scarcely supposed that submission to 
necessity would have assumed so methodical a form. But so 
it is. Even the total abolition of slavery is now no less an 
acknowledged,” than an accomplished, fact ; the difficulty is 
not in accepting the law, but in accommodating it to the ne- 
cessities of the moment. The question of negro suffrage, we 
should add, remairs unsettled still. We are glad to note that 
even in New England the policy of giving votes to this igno- 
rant race is not universally approved. Connecticut has for- 
mally registered her vote against it. 





Immense reductions are effected by degrees in the forces of 


the U.S., and ere long, it is thought that the standing Army will 
be reduced to seventy-five or even to! fifty thousand men. 


The coloured troops, it is said, will all be paid off—a wise 


determination ; to continue them in service would have been 


torun a risk of occasional collision—The Wirtz trial drags 
on, though why a Court-Martial should require ten times the 
amount of evidence, requisite in a civil court, is not palpable 
to the civilian’s mind. Come what may, however, this is not 
one of the prosecutions that humanity would desire to see 


abandoned. 





Drama. 


Tothose self righteous philosophers who regard the stage asa 
ischievous institution, the aspect of local theatres, 
last week, must have been a motive of exceeding comfort. It 
certainly was the occasion of desponding thought, to those who 
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influence that rightfully belongs to the theatre, as an instrument 
of popular education. I shall glance backward, and briefly review 
the record of that week. At Wallack’s Theatre—an establishment 
which justly occupies the first position among the theatres ot the 
United States—the plays performed were, an absurd melo-drama, 
and an indelicate comedy. Neither the “ Serf” nor the “ Double 
Gallant” satisfies that high standard of taste, which ought to gov- 
ern in Wallack’s Theatre, while the latter, despite judicious prun- 
ing, is still surcharged with an atmosphere oftvice, which is of- 
fensive to gentle and delicate minds. Since, however, this of- 
fence is not rank, I content myself with merelynamingit. “The 
Double Gallant” might well be spared, and would not be mi ised 
from the stage; but, if it must be represented, its modern editor 
should endeavour to endow it with that cleanliness which is 
agreeable to modern ideas. At the Olympic, the week was 
occupied by the dirty drama of “Lolah.” At Niblo’s— 
the largest theatre in New York, next to the Academy of 
Music, and one of the best in the world—the prominent attraction 
of the week was a Ballet Dancer. At the Winter Garden, might 
have been seen that futile and threadbare play, ‘ Our American 
Cousin.” Here, however, in the acting of Mr. Clarke, one might 
see a gleam of artistic excellence. So, too, in the pantomime of 
Madame Celeste, at the Broadway Theatre, who, nevertheless ap- 
peared there in a particularly stupid and badly constructed 
play, ‘The Woman in Red,” and whose English is of that kind 
which is tolerable neither to gods, mén, nor theatrical columns. 
This record, I say—not looking beyond that of the five principal 
theatres of the city—was saddening to contemplate, except, of 
course, to the enemies of the stage. These moralists, however, 
ought to have been profoundly pleased. Such, they might 
well exclaim, is your boasted Temple of Art! your grasd 
agency of popular culture! Paint, gas, ballet-dancers, bad Eng- 
lish, the arts of vice, the bad boldness of crime, and the triviali- 
ties of insufferable folly! That is the sum of one week ef the 
New York theatres......... And what answer could be made? To 
men of taste, and to careful readers and observers, I need notsay 
that the English language is rich in dramatic works, that the 
theatres of New York are sumptuously appointed, and that the 
talents of ihe theatrical profession in this metropolis are re- 
markably versatile. But what avails all this excellence, 
against the prevalent habit of regarding the theatres as mere 
“places of amusement,” and using them merely as temples 
for the worship of ‘‘ the Almighty Dollar.” An old poet has told 
us, in words which contain more truth than poetry, that 
Commerce is the enemy of Honour. So, in a more fatal sense, 
are low ideas and mercenary alms the enemies of Art. 
There is a remedy for this evil, which, perhaps, the public 
will ascertain, when the world has grown “ out of its swaddling 
clothes.’’ Hissing would tend to teach theatrical managers the 
nature of their responsibilities, as guardians of the Acted Drama; 
but the public must first acquire the right to hiss, by informing 
its dense ignorance, improving its low taste, and casting out its 
mercenary spirit. Let it once be felt that theatres are not mere 
“ places of amusement,” and that neither the principal object of 
life, nor the principal design and utility of theatres, is to get 
money, and the reform will be accomplished—in a consequent 
reign of high and pure ideas as to the significanee of living and the 
uses of art, worthy of the manhood of a race, well described by 
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improve. There is matter here for moralizing, when one is 
in the mood, But the reader can Preach his own sermon. My 
inclination is to laugh, and let the world go by. “ Motley’s 


your ouly wear.” MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 


Major-General Baron de Trobriand is writing, in Fren 
and English, his personal experiences of the late ten. od 
borne an active and distinguished part in the fortunes of the 
Army of the Potomac, these memoirs will be looked for with 
much interest, Punch’s late cartoon of “The Water- 
Babies” was not a bad one, in which he represented the Em- 
press Eugénie, as Gallia, seated side-by-side with a portly Bri- 
tannia, on the beach at a watering-place. One is reading ; 
the other working. At their feet, in a shallow pool, are 
Louis Napoleon, John Bull, and Mr. Punch himself, disguised 
as little boys, with their trowsers tucked up to their knees, 
and dabb’ing, as boys will dabble, in the water. They are 
sailing their rude little mode)-boats, and grinning with good 

humoured delight. The remark of Mrs. Britannia to Madame 
France is the key to it: “ Delightful to see the dear children 
such good friends, dear, isn’t it?” —Common raw cotton 
is one of the best and most simple means of preserving fruit. 
It is much used.-———The Old Hummums Hotel, London, 
a place ot lite resort in the days of Hogarth and of Bos- 
well, is coming down. An enlargement of Covent Garden is 
the cause of this change—-——At a meeting of British re- 
sidents at Alexandria it has been resolved that an addressand 
a piece of plate be presented to Sir Robert G. Colquhoun, 
K.C.B., as “a token of respect and esteem” on his retirement 
from the office of Consul-General in Egypt, after upwards of 
thirty years’ service. —Mr. McHenry, an American ca- 
pitalist resident in London, and one of Sir Morton Peto’s 
party now travelling in this country, has bought Mr. Bier- 
stadt’s picture of the Rocky Mountains. The price is under- 
stood to be $25,000. -The races, this week, at Paterson, 
N. J., have been brilliantly attended. Mr. John Brougham 
had a farewell Benefit at the Princess’s Theatre, London, on 
the 18th ult., previous to his return tothis country. The clever 
and versatile actor and author appeared for the first time as a 
musical composer. On the occasion, the orchestra played 
“The Bob O’Link Polka,” composed by Mr. Brougham and 
arranged ae Coote. It is said to be a piece of lively, 
pretty music, and the repeated imitation of the American bird 
was most pleasing to the ear. A marriage has been 
arranged between the Earl of Dudley and Miss Georgina 
Moncreiffe, third daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady Louisa 
Moncreiffe.——_—— It is stated, on the best scientific authorit 
that the Ephemeris calculated at the Naval Observatory 

Washington, for the Nautical Almanac, is now so perfect that 
no navigator need be three miles out of his way in an of 
the world. The Talleyrand manuscripts, the publication 
of which has been postponed for twenty-five years, in accord- 
ance with the will of the last possessor, are now in England 
for safe keeping A Quak preacher lately visited 
Bowles, the felon, in his cell in the Ohio penitentiary, and is 
said to have consoled him as follows: “ Friend Bowles, I’ve 
known of thy conduct well and I am glad to see thee 
Our wise rulers placed thee here to answer for thy sins, and 
I hope they will keep thee here for the term of thy natural 
life.” -——A novel fashion in stockings is announced. It 
is to wear one stocking of one colour, ynd the other of another 
colour. Paris has sent forth this ridiculous device. We 
mentioned, sometime since, the appearance, in the N. Y. Jn- 
































Tennyson as 
The heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of Time! 

The theatrical record of the week now closing is not much more 
satisfactory than that of its pred The p of * Bi- 
anco,”” written by M. Jerome Ravel, and not new to this stage, 
has been preduced here, with much brilliant scenery; and, in this 
comic version of the story of Don Giovanni, the pantomime troupe 
has appeared to better advantage than in any piece hitherto pro- 
duced during their present engagement. The Ravels, however, 
are not what they once were. The present performers seem es- 
pecially fitted to amuse children, and so I hope the little people 
will be allowed to enjoy, while it laste, a pleasure which never in 
years to come will so delight their minds as now. There will be 
a day performance at Niblo’s, this Saturday.—Twe performances 
of “‘ the Double Gallant” and one of ‘the Serf” have been given 
this week at Wallack’s, the other three evenings being devoted 
to “ King and Comedian” and “ Miriam’s Crime.” The former of 
these pieces is a brilliant and amusing little comedy, by Selby, 
in which Frederick the Great figures in better light than 
he does in the pages of impartial history. The latter is a com- 
monplace drama, of the domestic school, first produced in this 
city upwards of a year ago, at the Olympic Theatre, I described 
it in the Albion of Sept. 10th, 1864. It introduced, at that time, a 





has now repeated, at Wallack’s Theatre, the success which 
he formerly achieved at the Olympic. He has genuine humour, 
and remarkable talents for caricature; and he would always 
succeed in such parts jas Marrall, Dick Swiveller, and Uriah 
Heep.—‘As You Like It,” produced on Monday at 
the Olympic, was poorly acted, in all but one part— 
that of Adam, which was thoroughly well personated by Mr. 
Stoddart—and, on Thursday, it gave place to “ The Streets of 
New York’” This is a piece of theatrical trash; but it had a 
long run, last winter, and it will, doubtless, please the public as 
well now as itdid then. This same public taste is not a pleasant 
topic to id The gers find it a lion in their path. 
“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give;” and the drama’s 
patrons, just now, are pleased to legislate in a very tolerant 
spirit toward theatrical rubbish. They like “Sam,” for instance, 
which has just been done at the Broadway Theatre, a drama com- 
pounded of many common ingredients, selected by Mr. De 
Walden from contemporary plays and novels—the prin- 
cipal feature being an animated Lord Dundreary. Mr. 
Chanfrau has appeared in this piece, and has played the 
foppish, but hearty and genial Sam, with a wonderful 
deal of spirit and effect. Olive Logan, too, in a char- 
acter which blends Lady Gay Spanker and Fanny Mark- 
ham, has won critical applause, for her correctness and her natural 
and winning vivacity. Moreover, the author of the picce has 
personated with striking fidelity to Nature the part of a worn-out 
man, ruined by vice, trouble, and intemperance, yet not alto- 
gether devoid of humanity. [t should be noted, also, that “Sam” 
has been produced with closer attention to appointments and 
stage effect than has been usual at this theatre.—It will be seen, I 








appreciate the innate power and beauty of the drama, and the 


say, that if the aspect of the local drama changes, it does not much 























new actor, Mr. W. Holston, in the part of Byles. Mr, Holston pou: 


dependent, of a bi: phy of the editor of that paper, by one of 
its contributors, The Boston 7ranscript remarks as follows 
upon the same case of modesty: ‘In the Independent, the edi- 
tor of that paper is called all sorts of flattering names, and is 
announced as one “ who to-day stands in the foremost rank 
of American editors, poets, and Yes orators!” “Fine 
preaching in Worcester yesterday,” said a certain old 


clergyman to a brother parson in the street. “Ah! 
you don’t say so! who preached?” “I did,” quietly 
replied the unassuming divine’——————A sum of 


£32,000 is the estimated outlay for the “secret ser- 
vice” during the current year. Perhaps the Fenian troubles 
may cause a larger disbursement. The Austrian Goy- 
ernment has purchased Bois Roussel, the winner of the 
rench Derby of 1864, and the conqueror of Blair Athol and 
Fille de l’ Air, for 50,000 francs.——-——A man named 4 
in a late mile foot-race, at Manchester, accomplished the dis- 
tance in 4 minutes and 22 seconds. This was considered ex- 
traordinary; but, shortly afterwards, in another match, he 
and a man named Richards ran a dead heat, their time being 
4 minutes and 17; seconds. _———— Berkshire, an inland Eng- 
lish County, has contributed a new life-boat to the national 
institution for supplying the sea-coast with the means of say- 
ing shipwrecked mariners. The example is curious and laud- 
able. A new Transatlantic Steamship Company is 
afoot in London, for running steamers between Southampton 
and this port. ‘Lhe capital is to be eight hundred thousand 
nds. As an item of theatrical news it is announced 
that the farce which hung so much, on the first night, has been 
cut down.—-——Under ordinary circumstances it is never 
well to magnify small men or small matters into importance. 
———The n Transcript thus concludes a favourable 
notice of Mr. Charles Kean’s performance of King Lear: “ Mr, 
Kean’s impersonation was entirely shorn of ‘ points’—the 
actor not even to improve the opportunities given in 
the play by ambitious efforts, but diligently labouring to give 
& quiet, unaffected portrayal of the isolated and infirm mon- 
arch’s It was a performance in which the language 
was always subservient to the meaning, and, as such, commen- 
ded itself most forcibly to those whose researches heve re- 
vealed the beauties of Shakspeare’s creation.” ——— 
Good advice to a donkey, by Polonius: “Give every man 
thine ear, but few thy voice.”.—-——The English racehorse 
Fisherman, which died in Melbourne, Australia, lately, ran in 
120 races and won 70 times. In stakes alone he netted his 
owner, in four years, £11,602. —Opinions differ con- 
cerning e sport. In Cochin-China bull-races are very much 
in vogue. The bulls are harnessed to chariots, and run with 
The freedmen in Alexandria, not feeling 
nclined to pay the exorbitant price for coal charged by dealers 
in that place, have formed ve associations and procured 
several cargoes of coal from a distance, for their own use, and 
~ selling. 

















his is the best negro story we have heard for a 
past.———The Saturday Press is felicitous in its 
remark, that the most natural abbreviation of “ City Official” 
is “City Off’al.”— An immense pearl, weighing 17 
grains, was found very recently in the river Southesk. 
“few of our readers may recollect Major gas, the 
— Messenger. We note that, having like 
] seen and known much of 








ennyson’s 
“ cities, of men and man- 
ners, climates, councils, governments,” and so-forth, he is 
about to publish a oct entitled Highways and Byways. 
oO “ 
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auics out of mineral earth. The mineral earths are pounded 
into a pasie, and in that state can receive any tint. The paste 
can then be converted into brooches, door-knockers, agates, 
chimney-pieces, picture frames, crucifixes, and an infinite 
variety of articles. Large and cheap rival Kob-i Noors will 
soon be in the market, —M. Verryer is said to be em- 
ployed in revising his speeches for publication. From the 
game source, we also Jearn that he is likewise occupied in 
superintending the erection of his own tomb, which is next 
to those of his father, mother, wife, and brother. The monu- 
ment consists merely of a roof of thatch, supported by four 
wooden columns, the inscription being, * Expecto donee 
veniat immutatio mea!” —A return has been issued, 
from which it appears that in the year ended the 31st Merch 
last the duty on Briti-h dogs, at 12s. a year, »mounted to £210,- 
$30, being an increase of £500 on the preceding year.— 
On the 16:b ult., there was swimming match in the Thames, 
near Teddington, “the prize was to be awarded to the com- 
petitor who swims the loogest distance irrespective of time.” 
A man named Wood was bailed the winner, having done up- 
wards of eight miles in 3h. 16 mins. 46 secs. Wood was com- 
paratively not much distressed, although he is upwards of 
forty years of age, and weighs eighteen stone. Two at least 
of the losers suffered greatly by exhaustion ; and this sort of 
trial is pronounced to be dangerous and improper. The 
Swiss Government has, afier many refusals, given Prince 
Napoleon permission to havea steamer of his own on the 
Lake of Geneva, on whose banks he owns a country-seat. 
The Princees Royal of Prussia, our Queen's eldest 
child, bas had a narrow escape. Travelling with her husband 
by an extra train nexr Frankfort, their carriage was smashed 
in. Happily, no one reccived any bodily irjury. Not a word 
bas been said about it in the local papers——-——Clubs are 
being formed in Philadelphia, for the purpose of playing 
Croquet, this winter, on the skating ponds.—— 
Valuable discoveries of coal have been made, at the foot o! 
Mount Olympus, thirty miles from Saionica. The Viceroy of 
Egypt has ordered the mines to be worked, and this coal is 
to be supplied to buyers, of all nations, at ten frances per ton. 
Ernest Rossi, the distinguished Florentine acior, 
is to act in Paris, and will then go to London, to play in 
Italian versions of some of Shakspeare’s tragedies. 
The project is being agitated, in Itaiy, of erecting a statue to 
Raphael, at Urbino, his birthplece. ——The French 
Univereal Exhibition will open in Paris on the ist of April, 
1867, and close on the 31st of the following October, Artiste, 
producers, and manufacturers, desiring to send the products 
of their industry to the great Exhibition, must apply to the 
American Commissioner, care of the U. 8. Legation in Paris, 
before Jan. 3ist, 1866-———-—A heavy bank-robbery has 
been committed at Concord, Mass. The sum stolen was 
000. The Concord Bank was the sufferer. —Mr. 
rith’s picture of the “ Derby Day,” lately on exhibition in 
Australia, is now on its way to London, to 
made over to the trustees of the National Gallery. 
The London Atheneum says that Queen Emma, of the Sand- 
wich Islands, now the guest of Lady Franklin, in England, 
is a quadroon, her grandfather, Mr. Young, having been 
an Excglishman. She is commonly described as the 
daughter of Dr. Rooke; but she is really his niece, though 
she was his adopted child. Her object in going to England 
is to beg assistance in erecting a new church at Honolulu, and 
for this pious purpose portraits of the Queen are sold 
The Comtesse de Paris has given birth to a daughter at 
Twickenbam. A large number of the Orleans fumily of 
France were present on the occasion. -—A new week! 
per, called Satur@ay Night, has been started in Philadelphia. 
ts name is a particularly good one, for a family news 
per. Mrs. R. H. Stoddard, the author of “the Morge- 
sons,” has written 8 new novel, called “Two Men,” which is 
shortly to be published. ——Mr. Alderman Phillips, a 
Jew, has been unanimously elected Lord Mayor of Loudon, 
The will of Mr. Cobden, executed the day betore bis 
death, has been proved: the personal'y was sworn under 
£8,000.— ‘The Cunard Company has added to their 
splendid fleet the new ship Java, an iron screw steamer, of 
great size and power. She measures 350 feet over all, and is 
of 2700 tons burthen.—— The value of the tobaccocrop, 
produced this year in the valley of the Connecticut River, is 
estimated at six millions of dollars ——-—There jwas a severe 
shock of an earthquake, on Sunday last, at San Francisco. 
It caused much alarm and some liti'e damage, but happily no 
loss of life. ——-——Sir Robert Pec, Chief Sveretary of Ireland, 
has been summoned before a magistrate by Mr. Grey, a 
Dublin banker, in consequence o! an altercation ip a railway 
carriage. 



























































Obituary. 


Masorn-GeneraL Meape.— Mojor-Gen. F. Meade, whose 
death bas been already reported in the Albion, died on the 
12 b ult. at St. Ann’s hill, county Cork. He received his com- 
mission as ensign at the early age of twelve years, and served 
with the 88th Connaught Rangers in the Peninsula in the 
campaigns of 1811, 1812, 1818, and 1814, including the batule 
of Fuentes d'Unor, siege of Badsjoz in 1811, batue of Sala- 
manca (wounded), siege and storming of Badajoz, passage of 
the Nivelle and the Nive, battles of Orthes and Toulouse. Io 
1814 he accompanied his regimentto America, and the follow- 
ing year joined the army of occupation ia France. In 1821 
he embarked ‘or India on the staff of Sir Thomas Reyneil, 
and was at the siege and storming of Bhurtpore, for the cap- 
ture of which fortress he received the rank of major. He 
had received the war medal with six clasps. 


Sir Brooke Bootusy.—The death of the Rev. Sir William 
Brooke Bootbby, Bart, rector of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, is 
announced. The baronetcy was conferred for services to the 
Stuarts. The patent, originally dated in 1664, was signed by 
Charles I., but never sealed. At the Restoration, Charles IL 
renewed the patent, with the date of 1660, and caused it to 

the seals. The baroneicy is inherited by his son, only 
in bis ninth year. 


HerninG, THE ANIMAL PAINTER.—Jolin Frederick Herriog 
died on the 23rd ult. at Meopham purk, Tunbridge, Keut, in the 
Tist year of his age. He was of Dutch descent and was en- 
tirely self-taught. When nineteen years of aye he witnessed 
the S'. Leger, at Doncaster, when he formed a strong desire 
to paint the winner, He did so with marked success, and for 
thirty-three years in succession he paiated the winner of that 
race. Meanwhile he was four years on the road as a coach- 
man, and was well koown as the driver of the celebrated 
coach, the “ York and London Higbflyer.” Thisemployment 
he abandoned on the representation of 
promised him that if he would give up driving be would ea- 


sure him employment for twelve months in painting hunters 


urning 
om,” “The Derby Day,” “The Market Da’ ad & 


and hounds. 
from E 
* Horse Fair,” the scene of which is laid in a country vi 


mongst his best works are his “ 





| singing a song in Cork 
|the latter for shouting, “ Success to the Fenians” in the 


Mr. F. Hawksworth, who | streets of 


Her Majesty has eight horses painted by him, and he has 
painted horses for many of ihe leading personages in France. 
He was for many years a prominent member of the British 
Institution, where many of his earlier works were exhibited. 

GeNenat D’'Orcont —The Paris paper? report the death, 
at Rangoon, of General d’Orgoni (Louis Charles Girodoni, of 
which d’Orgoni Is merely an anagram). In early life he was 
a goldsmith’s apprentice, and subsequently a sailor in the 
guards of Charles X. He was wounded at Vendée, at the time 
of the Duchess of Berri’s expedition; Captain in the service 
of Don Miguel; and, lastly, General and Envoy in the service 
of the ruler of Burmah. He was 55 years of age. 


A Norep O'Coyxe.uite —Mr. P. V. Fitzpatrick, formerly 
well known as one of the most faithful followers o! O'Connell, 
and treasurer of the “ Catholic rent,” died on the 25th ult., at 
his residence in Dublin, aged 74. The Freeman says: “ He 
was possessed of genuine qualities of head aud heart; he was 
a tried and true friend of Ireland, and the affection with 
which be ever regarded his great political leader and friend 
was fully reciprocated by O'Connell.” 


Mason-Gen Sie Strvant CorBett.—We have to announce 
the decease, at Nynec Tul, East Indies, of Major Gen. Sir 
Stuart Corbett, K.C.B., of H. M. Indian forces (Bengal estab- 
lishment). The gallant deceased was for upwards of 46 years 
in the Indian army, and served during the campaign in the 
Punjaub, aud commanded the late 25th B. N. L., at the actions 
of Soodalapore, Chillisnwalla, and Goozerat, for which he 
received the medal and the Companionship of the Bath. Dur- 
ing the Indian mutiny Gen. Corbett commanded at Lahore, 
and for the vigour and ability which he displayed throughout 
that momentous crisis was decorated with the Knight Com- 
mandership of the Bath. At the period of his death he 
was commanding the Benares division. 


CotoneL Hoger, C.B.—Colonel Charles Hogge, C.B., of the 
Royal (!ate Bengal) Artillery, died at Erith on the 19:b ult. 
From Hart's Army List it appe+rs that Col. Hogge served in 
the Punjab campaign of 1848-49 as Commissary of Ordnance. 
He was present at the passage of Cheenab, at Ramnugger, the 
battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat. For his services he 
obtained # medal and two clasps, and brevets of Major and 
Lt.-Col. He served throughout the Indian mutiny, aad was 
wounded at Meerut. Subsequently he had charge of the 
ordnance park at the siege and capture of Dejhi. Me was 
highly commended in a despatch by Sir A. Wilson, and 
thanked by the Governor-General. He was Director of Ar- 
tillery to the army under Lord Clyde, at the siege and capture 
of Luckaow. On Col. Hogge’s return to England in 1863 he 
was selected by the Commander-in-Chief to be a member of 
the Ordnance Select Committee, where he displayed the same 


be | zeal and ability as he had shown iu the field. 


Count D'Onsay’s Nepnew.—The death of the nephew 
of the once famous Count a@’Orsay is mentioned in most of 
the London and Paris newspapers, The Duke de Gramont 
Cuderouse was well known as a Parisian turf celebrity, and 
as the person who ran M. Dillon, the editor of Le sport, 
through the body a sbort time since; but his relationship 
to the once celebrated leader ot London fashion and elegant 
diner-out is not quite so well known. 

Exeter papers record the death of Mr. Spark, a lay vicar of the 
cathedral in that elty, at the age of 68. For nearly 0 years he 
had been a finger in the Exeter cathedral He was an accom- 
ylished wusiciav, and had sung with Catalani.—in Australia, Mr. 

ove, a noted Ventriloquist.—At Paris, Viscomte de Née, an 
officer of Spahis, author ot some military works, and brotber of 
the Baron Amadée de Née, better known as “ Cham,” the well- 
known French caricaturist —At Folkestone, Mr. burn Callander, 
of Preston Hall, Midlothian —Mr T. Farncomb, formerly Lord 
Mayor of London.—At Hampton Wick, Comm. Kobinson, R N.— 
in London, Benjamin Oliveira, Esq , F RS, late M.P. for Ponte- 
fract.—At Gosport, J. Bulkeley, Comm. R.N.—In London, the 
Countess of Clare —At Murree, Bengal, Adam Ferguson, Eeq , 
Capt. 42d Highlanders.—At Woodhay, Hampshire, W. Clay, Esq., 
late Capt. H.M. 37th Regt.—At Northcote, Gloucestershire, W. 
T. Buchanan, Esq., formerly of the 13th Light Dragoons —At 
Breckuock, Col J Lioya Vaughan Watkins, of Pennoyre, in the 
county Of Brecon, H. M. Lieutenant for that county,and M.P. for Bre- 
con.—At Landour, India, M H. FitzMaurice, Capt. R.A.—At Maids 
Moreton Lodge, Buckingham, E. Fiollictt Wingfield, Esq , late 
Capt. 2d wife Guards.—At Maidstone, C. Beaumont, Esq., Pay- 
master, R.N.—At Cheltenhom, Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Raikes 
Trigge Thompson, Bart —In India, Lt -Col. Hawkins, R.A., and 
Lt. Kogers, Adjt. 2ad Batin., Rifle Brigade. 


Avvointwtents. 


R. B. Morier, Fsa., Sec. Sec. at Berlin, to be Sec. to H.M. Le- 
gation at Athens.—Sidney Locock, Esq., Sec. Sec. at the Hague, to 
be Sec. to Legation in Japan.—T. W. H. Dillett, Esq., to be a 
Member of the Legislative Council of the Bahama [slands.—R. G. 
Peddler, A. M‘Cleverty, and W. Bagnell, Esqrs., to be Non-elec- 
tive Members of the Legislative Council of the Virgin Islands, 


Army. 

Tar Murrary mx Cork —The Cork Barracks at present 
contain a division, complete with respect to the various 
branches of the service, in numerical strength 2,000 men of all 
ranks. It is made up by a squadron of Diagoons, a battery 
of Artillery,a brigade of Infantry, anda detachment of the 
Royal Engineers. All the officers, both staff and regimentel, 
with few exceptions, have been engaged in the Caffre, Cri- 
mean, Indian, and Chinese campaigas—some of them wear. 
ing two, three, others four, aud in one instance as many as 
seven decorations for services rendered tu their country in 
every clime. Tbree-fourths of the men, too, are veteran 
soldiers, and wear on their tunics medals which record the 
various campaigns they have taken an active part in. In less 
than an hour this compact and well-disciplinee force would 
be ready for transfer to aay part of the couatry should its 
service be required.—With respect to Dram-major Butler, of 
the 2ad (Queen's Royal) Regt., and Sergt. Farrell, of the 99th 
Depot, they are still in the cells. Nothing farther has been 
elicited concerning the charges brought against them. The 
crime for which tuey are under arrest, is, that while under the 
influence of drink they made use of seditious language in a 
public-house in this city; but it is stated that there is 
no documentary evidence whatever to inculpate them.— 
The two privates of the 18th Royal Irish and the 32ad Light 
Infantry, who are also in the military cells—the former for 
8, called “The O'Donoghue ;” 





Kinsale—are not yet disposed of ; but the 
military anthorities attribute their unsoldier like behaviour 
more to drunkenness than toa spirit of digaffection.— 
The order confining the men to barracks has been re- 
voked by the military authorities, the men being allowed bu: 
twice a day, before and after dinner; and in some instances 


passes are granted to them to remain out until twelve o'clock 

at night.—Cork Constitution. 

on oe is quoted by the Army and Navy Gasetie of the 
ult. - 

Advices received from New Zealand confirm the announce. 
ment tha! General Cameron has resigned the command.—— 
The G-14 Battery of Artillery, which recer.tly returned to In. 
dia from China, and which it was supposed would be dis. 
banded, is to be sent to Singapore, and formed into a garrison 
battery there——The story of the murder of Lt. Campbell 
of the 90th Regt., in Cashmere, is contradicted.——The ap. 
pointment of Principal Instructor in Field Fortifications to 
the R. E. Corps, vacant by the death of Major De Vere, has 
been conferred on Lt.-Col. Lennox, V.C., now attached to the 
Q -M. G.’s Department at Aldershot. He has seen much ger. 
vice. He was present during the whole of the campaign in 
the Crimea, the gallantry he then displayed entitling him to 
the Victoria Cross. He also served throughout the Indian 
Mutivy, and commanded the R. E. brigade at the relief of 
Lucknow, for which he wae honourably mentioned by Lord 
Clyde, and publicly thanked by the Gov rnor-General of India 
in Council.— Major Quicke, of the 53rd Regt., at Waterford, 
in attempting lately to stop a runaway horse in a drag, was 
knocked down, and received a blow that broke his arm.—— 
King, the murderer of Lieut. Clutte: buck, confessed where he 
had hidden away the gun, shot pouch, and clothes of his vie- 
tim. On search being made at the place where he mentioned, 
they were found.—— Currie, who shot Major de Vere, is to be 
bung at Maidstone, not at Chatham. There are some Jegal 
difficulties in the way of his execution where his crime was 
committed.——A vacancy bas occurred in the Military 
Ko'ghts’ Foundation at Windsor Castle, by the death of Capi, 
Holiingsworth. 

War Orrice, Sept. 29.—15th Ft: Ensign Grenall to be Lieut, y 
Churecbill, who ret, E W Friellto be En 17th: En Richards to 
be Lt, v Emmett, dic; Gent Cadet C W Vulliamy to be En. 100th: 
Capt Lazenby. 77th, to be Ay 7) v Lyon, who ex —Brevet. To be 
Cols, having comp qual serv, Lt Cols: Roe, 60th, James, 54th, and 
Stapylton, Sznd Regt. 


Navy. 


GREENWICH Hospitat.—On Tuesday nearly 200 out of the 
900 pensioners of Greenwich Hoepital, who have accepted the 
Admiralty offer of pension allowances, in conformity with the 
Act passed in the last session of Parliament, left that estyb- 
lishment for various parts of the country they have selected 
for their future home, and by the end of the present week it is 
calculated that the whole 900 will have left, and that Green- 
wich Hospital, which only a few years ago had upwards of 
2,000 inmates, will not contain more than 450. These are 
principally cripples, or persons otherwise infirm, and to them 
only will the hospital in future be open.—London paper, 
30th ult. _ 

FRENCH AND Enoiisn Boat Racs.—The special corres- 

pondent of the Daily Telegraph, describing the visit of the 
allied fleets to the port of Brest, says :—* The triumph of the 
English boat’s crew in the race on Tuesday is an incident of 
so much importance that I bave taken the pleasant pains of 
getting a correct list of the conquerors, There were twenty- 
two French boats, and there was only one English boat, from 
the Edgar, with her crew of twelve rowers. Inasmoch as the 
French boats bad generally sixteen, and in some instances even 
eighteen oars, there was nota little mirth vented on the ap- 
pearance of the twelve-oared Eoglisher. That she could win, 
or could maintain a creditable position in the race, did rot 
seem within the bounds of possidility; and the style of Bri- 
tish rowivg, which involved less bending of the back than did 
the French, tending at the start to confirm the idea that the 
Edgar's boat would be left rather nowhere than otherwise. I 
happened to have taken on board my sailing boata seaman of 
the French frigate La Gloire, who, seeing that I was bent on 
a round of visits, had begged the favour of being couveyed to 
hi-sbip. It was he who told me, with a manly touch of sad- 
ness, that the boat so far ahead of all the rest was an English 
boat, his keen and practised vision enabling him to detect 
signs which I could not perceive at the distance. I was brute 
enough to crow excee!ingly, and my attempt to atone for the 
inconsiderable act, was so ludicrously clumsy that I laughed 
at it myself and set him laughing too. In fine, the Eavlish 
crew won by more tban fifty yards, and were not only most 
lustily cheered by the French, but hoisted on their shoulders 
amid t:.e music of “God Save the Queen.”—Let all this be 
imagined in the harbour of Brest. I don’t think it needs much 
effort of description, for the facts are curious and interesting 
enough in themselves. _ 
* The Gazette announces the appointment of Admiral Sir G. 
Seymour to be Vice-Adml., and of Adml. Sir W. Bowles to 
be Rear-Adml of the Fieet——Capt. W. N. Hewett, V.C., 
formerly c a Rinaldo, is appointed to command 
the Basilisk, 6, at Sheerness. One statement sends her to 
China, ana another to the West Coast of Africa.——The Con- 
stance, 39, at Devonport, embarked supernumerary marines 
for service on board the Aboukir, at Jamaica, on the 28th n't, 
——The C..mmissions given by Sir James Hope to Com ur. 
Hume and Lt. Hallowes, on occasion of Commodore Cra- 
crofv’s death, have been ratified by the Admiralty.——The 
Galatea, 26, has sailed from Halifax for England, by way of 
the West Indies. 


APPOINTMENTS. —Captain: Donop to Daunt’ess, vy Strange, 
term ex —O ders: Gambier to Formidable, for Bris‘oi ; 
R. A. E. Scott to Research vy Wilmhurst to Price Albert; 
innis to Alert v Majendie, prom; Broad to Cormorant, Round to 
Argus, J. W. Webv to Rattler, and C. E. Stevens to Perseus, when 
these ships are recommissioned in Chica; Trollope to Swipe, v 
Battiscombe, inv.—Lieutenants: Doughty toeommand Werzel, and 
Kerr Cockchafer, when recommd. in China; B. 8. Hawiiton, T. 
W. Chapman, and J. F. Baker to ; W. W. Smyth to Jm 
pre, ; Singleton and R. 8. Hant to Princess Royal ; H. G. Ste- 
phens to Oron’es; Brome and Macneile to Greyhound; Bridges 
to Helicon ; Luard to com. Havock, v Barkley, prom; Childe 

Hewett, Woodhouse, and Merlardy to & ; Alington an 

Holland to Wiwern.—Surgeons: Hains, J. N. Stone, 8. Curtis, 
Carroll, and G. F. Elliott, addl to Princess 1; Koehe to 
Racer ; Billings to Wiwern ; Coogan to Sheerness Yard; Hayne to 
Woolwich ditto; Ewan to Trafalgar.—Chaplains: Rev. W. Cle- 
menyer to Frederick William ; Rev. H. Glasson to St. -— 
Paymasters ; 8S. W. Sadler to Royal Adelaide ; Warwick to Done- 
; Tuke to Dedalus ; W. Thompson to Wiwern ; Shanks to Re 


‘ROMOTIONS.—Adm!i: Sir T. J. Cochrane to be Adml of the 
Fleet.—Vice-Admis: H. Smith to be Adml; also on Res List, Pen- 
hell, B. Hamilton, Purcell, sir C. Eliiot, T. Bennett, Sir P. h- 
ards, osset, and J. O’Brien; also on Ret List, T Jones, Craw- 
ford, Manners and Tborne —Rear-Admis: @ Elliot to be Vice- 
Adm! ; also on Ret List, Hon P. P. Cary, Craigie, and McHardy. 
—Captain: J. C. Clifford to be Rear-Adml —Commanders: Ma- 
Jendie and Edye to be ; also Staddert, ret —Liecutenants: 
Lord ley, Bateman, Purvis, Herbert, Hart- 

















well, Stutbe, Uhallis, Cambie’, G. Robineon, KM. Wilsea, and 
Dennistoun 


to be Commrs ; also, Bullen, ret. 
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the head of the coffin, and was so absorbed in grief, that he did 
not perceive that they were lowering the coffin, until he raised his 
head and found it gone, A brother of mine was watching him at 
the time, and eaid the start he gave, and the gesture of abandon- 
ment to sorrow, were most expressive and touching. 

That same brother set on foot a subscription for a national 
monument to the memory of the Princess. No one was allowed 
to give more than a guinea, so as to make it the peeple’s doing, 
and the result of that contribution is the grand monument to her 
memory in St. George's Chapel. 


The book is published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 


The imprint of Messrs. Charles Scribner and Company is 
the guarantee of a good book. We have previously called at- 
tention to their superb edition of Mroude's History of England, 
the third and fourth volumes of which work have appeared, 
in extremely handsome attire. The period to which Mr. 
Froude limits his labours is that which extends from the fall | 
of Cardinal Wolsey to the death of Queen Kiizabeth. The 
narrative contained in these two volumes covers twelve years, 
from 1535 to 1547; and, since Elizabeth began to reign in 
1558, and died in 1603, it will be seen that the bulk of the his. 
tory is yet to come. The reviewers have had their fling at 
this work, and have, in some instances, described it as a first 
class piece of fiction. We cannot undertake to pronounce 
upon its historical accuracy, but, despite its leniency towards 
Henry VIII, we have found it a very agreeable composition. 
its style is eloquent and picturesque, and its substance is full 
of animation and variety and interest. Messrs. C. Scribner and 
Company have published it here, in volumes that are suitable 
for the best appointed and most luxurious library. 

The same publishers have brought out, in appropriately rich 
dress, Professor Vincenzo Botta’s work on Dante. It is entitled 
Dante as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet, and, besides the essay 
on the great Tuscan, it contains a critical analysis of the 
Divina Commedia. A work so important cannot be judged 
by a mere cursory reading. We note the publication of the 
book, therefore, and reserve it for future consideration. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Rede Lecture on Radiation. Delivered in the Senate 
House, before the University of Cambridge, England, on Tuesday, 
May 16, 1865. By John Tyndall, F. R. 5...... Appletons. 

Latin Reader. By Albert Harkness... . Ditto. —The 10th 
and 12th Books of the Institutions of Quintilian. With Explana- 
tory Notes. By Henry 8. Frieze..... Ditto. 


Hine Arts. 


An interesting picture by Mr. Huntington, the President of 
the National Academy of Design, is now on exhibition at 645 
Broadway. {t groups together in an imaginary scene the 
most notable men and women who assisted, or might have 
assisted, at The Republican Court in the Time of Washington, 
which isthe name selected for the composition. And, if the 
grave events of the last four years may have caused some 
slight forgetfulness of the earlier years of the new-born Re- 
public, it is not too much to say that public attention will 
soon revert to the latter period, rendered attractive as it was 
by the living presence of many individuals of lofty talents and 
high-toned principles—-which, we need scarcely say, do not 
overflow in thecommon run of public life now-a-days. 

The subject might more fitly be described as a reception by 

Mrs. General Washington, the immortal George Washington 
himself occupying but a subordinate position, while the lady 
stands, queen-like, on a slightly-elevated platform, in act and 
attitude of receiving those who are presented. Yet the ar- 
rangement is not so stiff and formal as it would have been, if 
every figure had been erect. The hard lines are broken and 
diversified by the introduction of several seated personages ; 
and indeed in the difficult matter of grouping Mr. Huntington 
has been extremely happy. Seen by gas light (this clap-trap 
process being adopted by the exhibitors) the colouring and 
general effect are pleasant, and less conventional than usual; 
but for the finish of the sixty heads of well-known personages, 
it is not easy to speak, asa silken cord wards the spectator 
from too clese a scrutiny. It is certain, however, that the ar- 
tist has availed himself of all existing and accessible souvenirs 
of an age in which Photography was unknown. The ladies, 
we should add, are about equal in number to their lords, 
though far more agreeable to the eye, inasmuch as flowing 
robes are more picturesque than man’s unbecoming habiliments. 
The names, as we have hinted, are familiar to all who know 
this country socially or historically, and carry with them a 
sentiment of esteem and respect. In the list of the fairer sex, we 
find Mrs. John Adams, Mrs. Rufus King, Mrs. John Jay, 
Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, Mrs. Ralph Izard, and Mrs. 
Bingham; among the gentlemen appear, Louis Phi- 
lippe, the late Duke of Kent, Alexander Hamilton, 
Baron Steuben, Charles Carroll, Governeur Morris, Arthur 
Middleton, Bishop White, and Colonel Trumbull. It gives 
one, we repeat, & new and not unprofitable sensation, to go 
back for a while and stand among the worthies of a time so 
unlike our own. 

The painting has been made expressly for the purpose of 
engreving from it; and we doubt not that the practised and 
admirable burin of Mr. A. H. Ritchie—often employed on 
Albion plates—will do ample justice both to the subject and 
to the artist. 








———_ e-—__- 
OSSIAN AND MACPHERSON. 

Alexander Smith, in his lately published “ Summer in 
Skye,” thus discourses on the old controversy. He is, it 
will be seen, a staunch believer in the authenticity of the 
originals. 

“There needed no such mighty pother about the produc- 
tion of manuscripts. It might have been seen at a glance 
that the Ossianic poems were not forgeries—at all events that 


lation, to a great extent, the sentiments, the habits, the modes 
of thought Sescribed are entirely primeval ; in reading it, we 
seem to breathe the morning air of the world. The personal 
existence of Ossian is, 1 suppose, as doubtful as the personal 
existence of Homer; and if he ever lived, he is great, like 
Homer, through his tributaries. Ossian drew into himself 
every lyrical runnel, he augmented himself in every way, he 
drained centuries of their songs; and living an oral and gipsy 
life, handed down from generation to generation, without be- 
ing committed to writing and having their outlines deter- 
minately fixed, the authorship of these songs becomes vested 
in a multitude, every reciter having more or less to do with it. 
For centuries the floating legendary material was reshaped, 
added to, and altered, by the changing spirit and emotion of 
the Celt. 

“ Reading the Oasianic fragments is like visiting the skeleton 
of one of the South American cities ; like walking through the 
streets of disinterred Pompeii or Herculaneum, These poems, 
if rude and formless, are touching and venerable as some ruin 
on the waste, the names of whose builders are unknown: 
whose towers and walls, although not erect in accordance with 
the lights of modern architecture, affect the spirit and fire the 
imagination far more than nobler and more recent piles; its 
chambers, now roofless to the day, were ages ago tenanted by 
life and death, joy and sorrow ; its walls have been worn and 
rounded by time, its stones channelled and fretted by the fierce 
tears of wiuter rains; on broken arch and battlement every 
April for centuries has kindled a light of desert flowers; and 
it stands muffled with ivies, bearded with mosses, and stained 
with licheus by the suns of forgotten summers. So these songs 
are in the original—strong, simple, picturesque in decay ; in Mr. 
Macpherson’s English they are hybrids and mongrels. They re- 
semble the Castle of Dunvegan, an amorphous mass of ma- 
soury of every conceivable style of architecture, in which 
the ninth century jostles the nineteenth. In these poems not 
only do character and habit smack of the primeval time, but 
there is extraordinary truth of local colouring. ‘The Iliad is 
roofed by the liquid softness of an Ionian sky. In the verse 
of Chaucer there is eternal May and the smell of newly-blos- 
somed Erglish hawthorn hedges. In Ossian, in like manner, 
the skies are cloudy, there is a tumult of waves on the shore 
the wind sings in tae pine. This truth of local colouring is a, 
strong argument in proof of authenticity. I for one will never 
believe that Macpherson was more than a somewhat free 
translator. Despite Gibbon’s sneer, do ‘indulge the sup- 
position that Ossian lived and Fingal sung,’ and, more than 
this, it is my belief that these misty phantasmal Ossianic 
fragments, with their car-borne heroes that come and go like 
clouds on the wind, their frequent apparitions, the ‘ stars 
dim-twinkling through their forms,’ their maidens fair and 
pale as Junar rainbows, are, in their own literary place, worthy 
ofevery recognition, If you think these poems exaggerated, 
go out at Sligachan and see what wild work the pencil of 
moonlight makes ona mass of shifting vapour. Does that 
seem nature or a madman’s dream? Look at the billowy 
clouds rolling off the brow of Blaavin, all golden ard on fire 
with the rising sun! Werdsworth’s verse does not more com- 
pletyly mirror the Lake Country than do the poems of Ossian 
the terrible scenery ofthe Isles. Grim, and fierce, and dreary 
as the night-wind is the strain, for not with rose and nightin- 
gale had the old bard to do ; but with the thistle waving on 
the ruin, the upright stones that mark the burying-places of 
heroes, weeping female faces white as sea-foam in the moon, the 
breeze mourning alone in the desert, the battles and friendships 
of his far-off youth, and the flight of the ‘ dark-brown years.’ 
Tbese poems are wonderful transcripts of Hebridean scenery. 
They are as full of mists as the Hebridean glens themselves. 
Ossian seeks his i in the vapoury wraiths. Take the 
following of two chiefs parted by their king :—‘They sink 
irom their king on either side, like two columns of morning 
mist when the sun rises between them on his glittering rocks. 
Dark is their rolling on either side, each towards its reedy 
pool.’ You cannot help admiring the image; and I saw the 
misty circumstance this very morning when the kingly 
sun struck the earth with his golden spear, and the cloven 
mists rolled backwarus to their pools like guilty things. 

“ That a large body of poetical MSS. existed in the Highb- 
lands we know ; we know also that, when challenged to do so, 
Macpherson produced his originals; and the question arises, 

Vas Macpherson a competent and faithful translator of these 
MSs.? Did he reproduce the original in all its strength and 
sharpness? On the whole, perhaps Macpherson translated 
the ancient Highland poems as faithfully as Pope translated 
Homer, but his version is in many respects defective and 
untrue. The English Ossian is Macpherson’s, just as the most 
popular English Iliad is Pope’s. Macpherson was not a 
thoroughly equipped Gaelic scholar; his version is full of 
blunders and misapprehensions of meaning, and he expressed 
himself in the fashionable poetic verbiage of his day. You 
find echoes of Milton, Shakspeare, Pope, and Dryden, and 
these echoes give his whole performance a hybrid aspect. 
It has a particoloured look; is a thing of odds and ends, of 
shreds and patches ; in it antiquity and his own day are incon- 
gruously mixed- like Macbeth in a periwig, or a ruin decked 
out with new and garnish banners.” 

——_—>—_— 
THE SCOTTISH ASTRONOMER ROYAL 
IN THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

Professor C. Piazzi Smyth has reported to the British Asso- 
ciation on the results of his exploration of the Royal Oratory, 
or Central Chamber, and its mysterious chest, sarcophagus, or 
coffer, in the Great Pyramid. The paper was read by Mr. 
White, who exhibited the photographs which Professor Smyth 
has taken by help of the magnesium light ; which light, how- 


order to show the actual dimensions of the kist or coffer. This 
was a very odd way of demonstrating the exact size of the 
kist. If the Professor’s own measurements are to be at al} 
doubted, why are his measuring-rods to be implicitly credited» 
The one may be wrong as well as the other. A committee of 
three competent persons, or more, including the Professor, 
would have been a much more satisfuctory mode of selling 
this singularly doubtful question. 

Ono the subject of the kist, or coffer, and its dimensions, the 
author of the paper said : 

*“ According to the theory of the late Mr. Taylor, that co 
was 4 primeval measure of capacity, from whence is derived the 
hereditary Anglo-Saxon wheat-measure called the quarter, of 
which coffer it 6 the fourth part. Whilst, however, we know by 
Act of Parliament how many cubic inches are contained in four 
quarters English, there has been much doubt as to the cubical 
contents of the granite chest of the pyramid. The measures of 
the French Academy in 1799 made it nearly 6,300 cubic inches 
greater than several English travellers have declared it to be, 
though they again by no means agreed with each other in subsj- 
diary details. Now, however, by means of the ——— light, 
we have a series of photographs of this coffer, with a system of 
measuring rods fastened about it, showing the rods inside and the 
size outside ; and, finally, the cubical ts being d up, 
prove, that the remarkable granite vessel is a measure of capa- 
Bey with almost mathematical accuracy, to four quarters 

nglish.”’ 


Now, considering that this supposed standard was 
never open to reference by any nation of antiquity—not even 
by the Egyptians themselves, who knew nothiog of its ex- 
istence, nor even of the existence of the chamber which con- 
tained it, nor of the passage leading to that chamber—this 
extreme mathematical accuracy, so far from confirming the 
idea of the kist having been “a primeval measure of capa- 
city,” only sheds an additional suspicion of its own fipon 
such an idea. We know that without access to, and correc- 
tions by means of, standard measures, extreme mathematical 
accuracy in measures is impracticable for any prolonged se- 
ries of yers, far less for thousands of years without any such 
access or correction. If the pyramid kist be so nearly equal 
to four quarter measures, theretore, the coincidence is proba- 
bly accidental, or to some extent dependent on other circum- 
stances, like those relating to the common use of meas . 
rods themselves, such as the cubit or the measure of a man’s 
forearm, and their derivation tromr nation to nation; as well 
as those relating to the average length and breadth of the hu- 
man body itself, or “ the measure of a man,” with reference 
to kists or coffins capable of containing it, whether dead or 
alive. As regards the kist of the Great Pyramid, the impene- 
trable mystery in which for ages it was purposely hidden, 
corroborates our idea that it was used in the mysteries of ini- 
tiation, as so many kists or cofflus have in all ages been— 
Druidical and Freemasonic inclusive ; and the same m 
expressly contradicts the idea that it was ever intended for a 
primeval standard or reference measure of capacity at all— 
Builder. 
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JOHN RUSKIN ON DOMGZSTIC SERVANTS. 


It is curious to reflect upon the immense volume of sup- 
pressed grumbling which seems to be perennially circulating 
beneath the surface of society, to be ejected at periodic inter- 
vals in spasmodic outbursts and gushes. Some accident taps 
the stream at the right place, and it pours out like the petro- 
leum wells in Arberica. People have been lamenting for 
years past, as they will probably lament for years to come, 
that sermons are dull, or that the prevailing style of cookery 
is bad, or that children are apt to be disobedient, or that the 
national debt is a great deal heavier than it ought to be. 
Suddenly it occurs to some one, generally about the middle 
of the Long Vacation, to write to the newspapers and make 
one of these statements, with the air of an original discoverer. 
A man must, one would have supposed, be in a very odd state 
of mind to take such a step. There are doubtiess moments in 
the life of every one when worn-out platitudes come home to 
him with amazing force. Every one has been startled by the 
discovery that lite is short, or that procrastination is the thief 
of time. But then few people think it necessary to commit 
their impressions to print. The class of grievances, however, 
which we have described provoke eloquent writers not only 
to vehement denunciations, but to denunciations which seem 
to excite a whole crowd of similar observers. A dog some- 
times begins baying at the moon as if it were an entirely new 
phenomenon, and all the dogs within hearing join in a canine 
assertion that there is a moon, and that they object emphati- 
cally to its existence. After a similar fashion, one correspon- 
dent suddenly opens upon a scent that is some centuries old, 
and the cry is immediately joined by a whole pack, who must 
have had an occult consciousvess of it every day of their lives. 
The grievance, whatever it may be, of course remains just the 
same after the cry has subsided as it was before it arose. But 
we may hope that the explosion has not been without its 
good effect. It must have cleared a good many bosoms of 
some perilous stuff; it has given to many persons that sort 
of relief which profane people seek in swearing at things in 
general, and we may admit that it is the best safety-valve of 
the two. 

One of these periodical storms has just been raging in ‘ue 
Daily Telegraph. To use the latest piece of American slang, 
the Zelegraph originally “struck ile” in a leader upup do- 
mestic servants. Mr. Ruskin, with a characteristic eye for a 
controversy, immediately assured the Zelegraph that, highly as 
he res) it generally, it had in this particular instance 
been talking nonsense. A whole army of correspondents rushed 
to take part in the pretty little quarrel thus started. The 
letters signed “ A Servant” or “ A Scrub” might, for the most 
. = — - part, be a = in the ——— ~ nen, _ mis- 
ever, has been, some extent, a ure, tresses were §) t ts, an owed no signs of improve- 
mainly, of the ventilators of the chamber having been choked ment. The ") nilias” type of letter retorted that « ser- 
up with stones and sand, thus greatly limiting the access of} vants now-a-days were slovenly and dishonest, and were ra- 
oxygen and the removal of foul air. The clearing of the | pidly becoming worse. It was admitted with pleasing unani- 
ventilators, if that be practicable, at available should relation of master and servant was productive 
have been first effected, and would still be even | of great and growing evils. Mr. Ruskin sammed up the con- 
were well-borers required. As it was, the chamber rapidly | troversy. He app d to agree, with a certain alacrity, in the 

t filled With the oxide of esia, which required twenty- | sentiments expressed on both hands. He cheerfully observed 
‘our hours to settle down; so that but one phot h could | that the sore which the Daily Telegraph had been pi obing was 
be obtained in the course of a whole day. And, besicies, car- | no mere trifle; it was a “plague-spot;” it was “ bottomless 
bonic acid gas so abounds in the chamber, that the only won- the constitution of the 
der is magnesium burnt at all; and its light must have beea 
very deficient compared to what it would be were the venti- 
lators cleared. 


On a previous occasion it was said that measuring-rods in 
the interior of the chamber had been photographed ; and, 
had these measuring rods been soulptered on the walls, a very 
startling corroboration of Professor Smyth's idea of the Great 
Pyramid having deen a standard measure office would have 
thas been obtained. It now turns out, however, that the 
measuring-rods which were ~ pe were the Professor's 
own rods, which he to the stone coffin, 
or coffer, which he to be an 











Macpherson did not forge them, Even in the English trans- 





sure; and these rods were photographed, while so applied, in 
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what strikes him in all their letters is their total “inappre- 


hension of the breadth and connection of the question, and 
the general resistance to and stubborn rejection of the abstract 
ideas of sonship and slavery.” In short they are chiefly re- 
markable for grovelling stupidity. Mr. Ruskin, with an airy 
contempt for these poor dull creatures, p , after this bit 
of nonsense about abstract ideas, to throw them a few crumbs 
of true wisdom. He translates a bit of Xenophon for them, 
just to show how infinitely inferior modern Englishmen are 
to the pagan Greeks, to say nothing of medizval Christians. 
He appears to hold out a hope that, if we all become very 
humble, we may in time return to the system illustrated by 
the story in the Legend of Montrose, where the Highland laird 
had clansmen instead of candlesticks. On the whole, how- 
ever, we fear that Mr. Ruskin thinks us too far gone to be 
even worth much preaching. There is, indeed, as he informs 
us at considerable length, one gentleman, named Ruskin, who 
is always well served, and we presume that one fragment of 
society is therefore not corrupt; but we fear that he would 
find it very hard to discover enough righteous men to serve 
as salt for maintaining the vitatity of the State. 

We are not in the least dis to quarrel with Mr. Rus- 
kin’s fantastic arrogance. e consider it to be a providen- 
tial armour against contempt, designed for excellent purposes. 
Political economists are apt to be too dogmatic, and occa- 
sionally to mistake certain arbitrary arrengements for irrever- 
sible laws. The very nature of their logical methods often 
leads them to fancy that they can apply theorems, founded 
upon a more or less arbitrary hypothesis, to the actually com- 
plicated phenomena of society. There are many instances in 
which statements have been laid down as scientific truths, 
which require much qualification before they can be accepted 
as practically true. The leading minds are indeed well aware 
of the necessary limitation of theirown doctrines, But vulgar 
writers are only too apt to pick up a few phrases about sup- 
ply and demand, or the laws of exchange, and talk a great 
deal of nonsense on the strength of them. Many people fancy 
themselves to be great philosophers because they have learnt 
the fashion of preaching free trade, and imagine that the one 
doctrine of political economy is that free trade is a good 
thing. As against these mock philosophers, and even against 
some real philosophers, men like Mr. Ruskin are very useful. 
They secure the discussion of points that are too often taken 
for granted. If Mr. Ruskin were capable of close and syste- 
matic reasoning he would not be always giving random blows 
at sound doctrines ; but he would also be tempted to fall into 
the ordinary tracks,and would therefore miss some accidental 
good hits. If he knew what intellectual modesty means, he 
would occasionally submit to be taught by men of greater 
ability and knowledge than himself. Aa it is, he blunders and 
buzzes about, very often dashing himself wildly against a stone 
wall, but sometimes also planting a sting in a vulnerable part. 
Ninety-nine hundredths of his energy are perhaps thrown 
away, but the hundredth part of the energy of a man of such 
genuine, though disjointed, ability, is still useful. It makes 
his powerful antagonists more careful, and may upset weak- 
ness altogether. It is useful to practise occasionall inst 
a boxer who hits out very hard with a total want of science. 
Good men are put on their guard, and pretenders exposed. 

In the present case, we may perhaps be excused for telling 
Mr. Ruskin, as he has told the Daily Telegraph, that he is 
talking nonsense. He raves about the “law of supply and 
demand” without apparentiy knowing or caring what that 
so-called law really is. That law is certainly not, as he seems 
to imagine, that if things are left to themselves a supply of 
any desired article will be certainly obtained; and his inge- 
nious argument, that a child might cry for the moon for a 
long time without finding the supply equal to the demand, is 
therefore beside the point. It certainly is a doctrine of most 
political economis's that, if things are left to themselves, in 
the greater numer of cases the supply will adjust itself to the 
demand most advantageously without government or other 
interference. And it is probably this doctrine which Mr. 
Ruskin intends by the law of supply and demand, and which, 
under that name, rouses his wrath as a red flag excites a bull. 
It is natural and not discreditable to a man whose feelings are 
stronger than his powers of reasoning, that he should be an- 
noyed at any doctrine from which it results that everything 
cannot be put right by an Act of Parliament ora clap of thun- 
der, but that some things must be left to the slow operation 
of general social improvement. There is a school which has 
only two remedies for everything. The first is the recommen. 
dation that everybody should begin to act upon an entirely 
different set of motives ; which might be excellent advice if it 
were practicable. The second is, that Government should 
put things straight ; which might, again, be excellent advice 
if carried a step farther, and if Government were told how to 
put things straight. Mr. Ruskin, however, should be above 
this kind of platitude; and, as he is so very indignant that 
things should be let alone, we have a right to expect from him 
some fertile suggestion. Perhaps he thinks that we are too 
“ puirescent” to be capable of receiving suggestions. At any 
rate, the nearest approach to one that we can find is a dogma- 
tic statement that there are two, and only two, varieties of 
servitude not degrading. The first is “a sound, wholesome, 
thorough-going slavery, which is the heathen plan;” the se- 
cond—which, it appears, is the Christian way—is to brinz up 
your servant from a child, that he may become a son to you 
at the last. The British public, as represented by the 7ele- 
graph correspondents, naturally kicked a good deal at these 
suggestions. The “ wholesome thoroughgoing” slavery was 
not to the taste of the domestics, and masters were not at all 
disposed to raise their own :ervants. In fact, to young: per- 
sons abvut to marry, it seems to be rather hard advice. In 
order to get 2 useful set of servants by the time you are forty, 
you must apparently lay in a stock of children when you are 
five-and-twenty. Servants will take at least as long to ripen 
as port wine, and they will give a good deal more trouble dur- 
ing the process. Worst of all, when they come of age, they 
may set up for themselves, unless you maintain part of the 
“sound wholesome slavery” plan as well. And Mr. Ruskin 
accerdingly remarked with shrewdness that one consi- 
derable branch of the difficulty was in the power of your ser- 
vants to leave you, and recommended the 7 to crive 
this point well home. What his own solution of the difficulty 
might be did not appear—probably a law making twenty 
years’ notice necessary before either party could end the con- 
nection. 

Whatever Mr. Ruskin may say, ihere is a third kind of ser- 
vitude preferable to either of these plans—namely, the very 
simple one of considering the transaction as a commercial 


of servants given to laziness and dishonesty, and the number 
of mistresses given to nagging. In the absence of any definite 
facts, a mere gush of guutibe proves nothing. Every one 
not singularly unlucky must know of many cases where ser- 
vice has produced mutual respect and kindness, and a general 
rechauffé of all the traditional stories with which from time 
immemorial good housewives have lamented over bad ser- 
vants really teaches us nothing. If it is true that good ser- 
vants are rarer, the explanation is — simple. Emigra- 
tion and manufacturing prosperity have lately told strongly 
upon the labour market ; they have doubtless attracted many 
servants, whose paaces have been filled up from an inferior 
class. In time that class will prob.bly become refined, or, if 
the effect on population is permanent, we may learn to do 
with fewer servants. In any case we shall be content to wait 
for the effect of time and good sense, and shall be ready, not- 
withstanding Mr. Ruskin’s Jeremiads, to allow the supply in 
this case to adapt itself spontaneously to the demand.—Sutwr- 
day Review. 
a ee: 

WELL-PLacep Precavution.—Considerable alarm has been 
manifested for some weeks past in consequence of rumours 
that Crumlin Viaduct was not in a secure state. These ru- 
mours soon reached the ears of Lord Lianover, Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of the county of Monmouth, who considered it his duty 
to communicate on the subject with the Board of Trade. The 
authorities very properly, and without celay, deputed Captain 
Tyler, one of their most eminent inspectors,to make the 
necessary exemination, and to apply the requisite tests, with 
a view of ascertaining the stability of the bridge. This ex- 
amination took place on Thursday morning. There were 
— Lord Lianover, Capt. Tyler, Mr. Owen, C. E., Great 

estern rey Mr. Armstrong, district locomotive super- 
intendent ; Mr. Kelly, cuperintendont of the South Wales di- 
vision ; Mr. Relton, district superintendent, and other officers 
of the company, by whom the matter was regarded as one of 
great interest and importance. The first test applied was 
that of running a train of seven engines and their tenders 
(weighing together 240 tons), from one end of the viaduct to 
the other at different rates of speed. This train exactly cov- 
ered two spans of the viaduct, and the appearance of so many 
engiues linked together, with their polished work reflecting 
the rays of a bright sun, was a spectacle remarkable even to 
men experienced in the railway world. The moment, as 
might be supposed, was one of no ordinary excitement, but 
the results, as will be seen, were as gratifying as the most 
sanguine could desire. After this great load had been many 
times passed and re-passed over the line, as already described, 
and the effect duly noted by the inspector, a much severer 
test was resorted to. Seven engines, with their tenders, were 
placed on one line, and one powerful engine and its tender at- 
tached to 15 large trucks heavily loaded with coal and iron 
(each truck and its contents weighing 15 tons), were placed 
on the other line. These enormous masses, the greatest that 
could be put on, were simultaneously moved backwards and 
forwards at various rates of speed, the deflection and lateral 
orcillation being carefully noted. It is pleasing to find that 
after eight years’ wear, the deflection of the girders does not 
exceed what it was when the viaduct was first tested prior to 
its being opened for traffic purposes. It appears that there 
has been some slight wear upon several of the bolts, which 
had been in course of repair, and this will probably account 
for the prevalence cf the alarming reports upon which the 
Lord-Lieutenant so promptly acted. The public will heartily 
rejoice to hear that there was not a shadow of foundation for 
such reports, and the scientific tests now applied are well cal- 
culated to inspire increased confidence in the safety of this 
remarkable structure, which has so appropriately been de- 
signed the chef da@uvre of the Messrs. Kennard Brothers. 
During the examination all traffic on this part of the line was 
suspended, but it was resumed immediately on the termina- 
tion of the experiments. The official report will of course be 
sent direct to the Board of Trade, and will probably not be 
made public for some days.—Star of (ent. 





Composition OF THE NEw PARLIAMENT —It appears that 
of the 196 new members who have been returned to Parliament 
the army furnishes 35, while the navy supplies only 5. The class 
of country gentlemen has received an accession of 47 members, 
while the merchants have added 26 to their number, but the 
manufacturers only 5. Three of the new members are bankers, 
and 4 are or have been brewers. The medical profession has added 
a member to its strength, while the lawyers have increased their 
number by 21. A yeoman farmer of celebrity, a distinguished 
author, a learned University professor, and a well-known Irish 
newspaper proprietor will make their respective first appearances 
in the ensuing Parliament. The railway interest will be assisted 
by a gain of 3 civil engineers, 2 railway chairmen, and 4 con- 
tractors for public works. There are also 6 members who have 
been in the diplomatic service of the State. There are no less 
than 30 gentlemen who previously sat in Parliament, and who, 
after some years of retirement, have again sought and received 
the suffrages of ‘‘ independent electors.” 





Wise Worps on A Srare Toric.—* * Ina short time 
we may expect an answer to the great Irish riddle, “ What is 
a Fenian?” Already something is leaking out about this much- 

ed association, and the impending trials will not be use- 
less even if they shoul:i show that the terrible conspiracy has 
little or nothingin it. A popular writer has been at the pains 
to collect what are said to be the traditions of Fenianism. 
According to this strange myth, the original Fenians were the 
ancient Irish militia, who fought alternately for and against 
their sovereign with that impartiality which springs from the 
national conviction that fighting is an end and not a means. 
The chief duty of the Fenian recruit was to swear an oath 
which no man could be expected to ,erform, one of the obliga- 
tions of which was to be a to fight any nine foreigners, 
and to follow upthis magnificent promise by effectually ex- 
cluding every from the land. Possibly the distin- 
guished tailor who appears to be the Commander-in-chief of 
the modern Fenian army considers that, by coming forward 
as a sort of general challenger, he is literally fulfilling the 
duty of fighting with the odds of nine to one against him ; and 
the whole body may congratulate themselves on the certainty 
that their presence in Ireland is effectually preventing the in- 
vasion of the country by English wealth and industry. * * 
Besides the ical attractions of the brotherhood, another 
fascinating inducement to join the conspiracy is the adminis- 
tration of a tremendous oath. Quite Baap rom any respect 
for, or confidence in, those tu whom fealty is sworn, the great 
mass of Irishmen have a special delight in taking seditious 
oaths of obedience to any or persons unknown, and no 
one need be surprised at the statement (even if it be true) that 
the names of 3,000 of these odd conspirators have been dis- 
covered in the county; Cork. The only wonder is that the 





black another man's shoes, they should not both respect each 
other. The only danger ise when, as happens in 
England, the master y for his money, or, 
when, as America, the servant foolishly con- 
siders his task Whetgprit inn fact true that thi re 
lation is now more usual discontent, it is almost 
impossible to say e cannot have statistics of the number 


evidently possess of all the threads of the organization, they 
will probably be able to select the real mischief-makers, with- 
out going so far as to arrest every one who is foolish enough 
to use the word Fenian in the streets. Even at the risk of some 
mistakes, and a little ridicule, it is quite worth while to put 
down once for all the taste for mock-treason which is the 
chronic malady of Ireland.—Saturday Review. 





A Currous Straw, SHowine, &c.—A self-taught artist, a 
baker at Tunbridge-wells, has sent to the industrial exhibition in 
that town an oil painting, insignificant enough as a work of art, 
but strongly indicative of the feeling which pervades all classes 
as to the attitude of mourning which Her Majesty still maintains. 
The picture represents the Queen of England in widow’s weeds, 
seated by a table, over which is suspended a full-length likeness 
of the late Prince Consort. Her children stand around her. At 
her feet the aged Premier is kneeling, holding in one hand the 
crown, which he is attempting to replace on her head, and with 
the other pointing to a deputation of her subjects who have 
come to implore her to cheer up. The deputation is headed by 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Speaker of the House of Commons. Behind 
them are grouped several officers of the army, navy, and Volun- 
teers, Mr. Davis, the Queen's huntsman, and a crowd of artisans 
and peasants in their working dresses. In the background is the 
empty throne, to which the Premier is seeking to coax his relue- 
tant Sovereign. This affecting inscription, in large gold letters, 
is attached to the picture:—‘‘Her Majesty's loyal subjects 
implore their Most Gracious Queen to lay aside her griefs and re- 
sume her Royal duties.” The place of honour in the exhibition 
has been conceded to this remarkable production.—Pall-mall Gu- 
sette. 





Torterres oF Two Masestres.—During the visit of the 
Emperor and Empress of the French to the Queen of Spain at 
San Sebastian, the Empress wore a dress of black silk, trim- 
med with jet, her bonnet of black tulle wreathed with volu- 
bilis, and ornamented by a tulle scarf, which fell on her 
shoulders; her hair ondé, which we conclude to mean in 
waves, but, never having graduated in the art of coiffure, we 
cannot undertake to give a correct translation. Her Majesty 
likewise wore two curls en repentirs, besides boucles minus- 
cules, on her forehead—a row of curls, such as disfigured our 
Henrietta, Queen of Charles I. Her Spanish Majesty wore a 
low dress, @ fichu Marie Antoinette, fastened by splendid bou- 
quets of diamonds on her shoulders and in front of her dress, 
as well as a necklace and diadem of immense value. What a 
curious destiny has hers been! Even before she was born her 
expected birth lit up a civil war. She had not attained the 
age of reason when her person and her throne were universal 
objects of envy and ambition ; the choice of a husband for her 
was a European question ; all the Cabinets were in a state of 
excitement ; the greatest statesmen and the most consummate 
diplomatists disputed the honour of uniting the young girl 
with some claimant in reserve. She was at length Jaited and 
her marriage became the forerunner of the fall of that Go- 
vernment for which it had been considered a success. The 
younger branch of the Bourbons went to join the elder one in 
exile; the face of Europe was changed; the Bourbons of 
Parma and of Naples fell in their turn ; and now the heiress 
of that great name of Bourbon, the only descendant of Henry 
IV. that still wears a crown, is about to turn towards the 
most powerful adversary of her family, and to expect from 
him the sefety of a throne so often shaken, and so greatly 

i at this presen t.— Court Journal. 








Antr-CHOLERA Precautions.—The Courrier de Marseilles 
relates a curious story: ‘‘ A noble lady, owner of a chateau not far 
from Aix, has been taking against the cholera certain precautions 
of which she had little need, considering the distance of her re- 
sidence from infected places, and the salubrious air of her fertile 
valley. Her property is surrounded by a wall with which a town 
in the middle ages might well be content. The gates have loop- 
holes, and armed peasants, sharing the terrors of their mistress, 
keep a constant guard. Things are managed as at Messina and 
Palermo: whenever any imprudent] person knocks at the gate, 
he may have the satisfaction of seeing through the loopholes a 
number of guns pointed at him, and of hearing a rough invita- 
tion to pass on. Letters addressed to this antique manor-house 
are picked up with a pair of tongs and fumigated, Near the gate 
is a pavilion where friends and relations pass quarantine, and 
it is only after repeated purifications that they are admitted 
into the chateau.” 





A Dovste Exrite.—The author of the “ Propos de Labie- 
nus” bes written himself out of Belgium. e reflections 
upon the personal and political character of the Emperor of 
the French, contained in that work, excited much dissatisfac- 
tion at the Tuileries, and the opinion was freely ex that 
Belgium was not fulfilling the obligations of triendly alliance 
in extending to the writer of such a work the protection of 
the laws, and the advantages of her institutions. Within the 
last few days M. Rogeard has published a new —- in 
verse, entitled “ Pauvre France,” in which it is said he has 
attacked still more violently than before both the Emperor 
and the Empire. The Belgian Minister of Justice, having 
considered this new publication, arrived at the conclusion that 
it amounted to such a libel upon the Emperor, or upon the 
institutions of the French, as to disentitle its author to the 
protection ofa friendly government, and he accordingly caused 
notice to be given to M. Rogeard that he must with nD 4 cer- 
tain period quit the dominions of King Leopold. M. Rogeard 
resting himself upon the duty which he had “ to fulfil towards 
the Belgian people” and the debt of gratitude which he had 
“to discharge towards Belgian public opinion,” declined to 
obey this mandate, and he was accordingly conducted to the 
railway station by the police, and despatched to Germany. 
Some opposition has been excited in Brussels by the action of 
the Ministry in this affair; but until we are more fully in- 
formed of the real character of M. ’s work, it is im- 
possible to pri a definite opinion upon their conduct. 
—London Review, 28rd ult. 








Narrow Escare From Drowntnc.—On Saturday last, 
Miss Harvey, the daughter of Mr. R. J. H. Harvey, M.P., an 
Lady Henrietta Harvey, with her cousin, Miss Long, daughter 
of the Rev. Henry Long, of Newton, were bathing with seve- 
ral members of the family at Lowestoft. The sea was rough ; 
tne tide, which was strong, running out, quickly carried the 
two ladies further than aa intended, when a large wave 
raised Miss Long, who could not swim, off her feet, and she 
was swept out by the current. Miss Harvey, who was stand- 


ing some yards off, could swim, and P to her cousin’s 
assistance. She had the presence of mind to give her cousin 
her hand to booy her up, at the same time ing loudly for 
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water, fainted, but Miss Harvey, who had seized her hand 
did not lose her presence of mind, but retained her bold ot 
her cousin, and, floating, endeavoured to sustain her. The 
cries for assistance by Mrs. Johnstone attracted the attention 
of Sir Henry Pottineer, Captain Finch, who was staying at 
Lowestoft, Captain Eiwards, and Captain Haster, of the re- 
cruiting service. These gentlemen threw off part of their 
clothes and swam out to the assistance of the ladies. They 
saw only one (Miss Harvey) floating on her back. She said, 
“Never mind me, I can manage to save myself; save my 
cousin, who is under water.” One of the gent emen instantly 
dived and found Miss Long, still held tightly in the grasp of 
her cousin, and noeay dead. In the interval the bathing- 
macbine mao had run into the sea and pusled a plank rs far 
as he could towards Miss Harvey, but not near enough. Upon 
this plank the gentlemen immediately placed Miss Long, and 
swain with it aud Miss Harvey as far as they could, when they 
carried Miss Lung tw shore insensible. Mr. Worthington, 
surgeon, had been sent for, and was happily at hand, and as 
he ran down to the shore, he fortunately met Dr. Finch, the 
father of one of the gentlemen mentioned, who instantly ac- 
companied him, and they immediately employed the usual 
means of restoring consciousness. After a considerable time 
their efforts succeeded and Miss Long was taken to Mr. Har- 
vey’s residence on the esplanade. The total want of all ordi- 
nary precaution at Lowestoft, where so many persons bathe 
daily, is most surprising. No man connected with the many 
bathing machines can swim. There is no boat, no rope, no 
life buoy, and when poor Miss Long was brought out of the 
water there was 10 means of restoration of any kind at band. 
The visitors brought out endless hot water butties, pillows, 
aod shawls, but Miss Harvey, notwithstanding the shock she 
had had, was the first to bring brandy. Tbree weeks ago a 
lady was pearly drowned, and a letter was written on the sub- 
ject to the local papers, but no precautions have since been 
taken, or are likely to be taken. 

The above appeared in the Zimes of the 20th ult., and drew 
forth the subjoined communication to the Editor, which shows 


that “writing to the Zimes” is sometimes found to be effi- 
cacious, 


Sir,—With reference to the paragraph in your impression 
of yesterday, in which the escape of my daughter and niece 
from drowning at Lowestoft, together with the absence of 
precautionary measures, is referred to, will you allow me to 
mention in justice to the magistrates of the district, that upon 
a formal representation being made to them, an assurance has 
been given that henceforward sufficient measures of precau- 
tion shall be provided? A boot is to be stationed at the batb- 
ing place, which will be attended by men who can swim, and 
other means of security will be provided. The visitors and 
retidents have to thank the lord of the manor (Mr. Henry 
Reeve) and the magisterial authorities for attending to the re- 
presentations addressed to them. It may be wished that the 
authorities on other parts of the coast will tuke precautions 
equally effective.—I beg to remain, Sir, &., 

oft, 21. R. J. H. Harvey. 


Panis Fasntons rn 1802.—O! the dress and the undress of 
the women in the ball, and the appearance of the men, and in- 
deed of the whole company, I can give no idea. The little co- 
lovred prints of the Paris fashions are exact, unexaggerated re- 
roe pena of their dresses, but in reality they ave seldom ex 

ibited upon as handsome figures, Loads of finery in gold and 
silver, excessively fine laces, bare necks and shoulders more than 
halfway down the back, with the two bladebones squeezed to- 
getber in a very narrow-backed gown ; arms covered with nothing 
but a piece of fine lace below the shoulder; and trains that never 
ended; in short, an endless variety of bad taste, without one 
single figure that one’s eye could repose on with pleasure. Such 
were the women.—Aiss Berry. 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE CRICKET.—The Gallic mind is really 
most obtuse as regards our great national pastime, cricket ; 
they can see no delight at being bowled over at twenty-two 

urds, or at getiing in the way of the “leather” at a much 
onger range. The report of the Greenwich Pensioner match 
was read in Paris with sstonishment, not uomingled with 
feelings of compassion for the maimed veterans who took the 
field. Surprise reached its climax when it was seen that on 
the “one arm” baviog terminated their innings, the stumps 
(moignons) were drawn, The error on the part of the trans- 
lator led to the belief that the drawing of the stumps was a 
punishment inflicted on the “one arm” for having lost the 
maich. The word moignons signifies stumps of limbs! 





Tae IRREPRESSIBLE MANCHESTER Man.—The residents in 
the vicinity of Esthwaite Lake (W. land) are indig at 
the introduction of a pleasure steamer upon that water by a 
Manchester man. “Surely,” exclaims one of them, “ these 
‘Manchester men’ think that cotton is king and steam lord, or 
they would not pollute our pure and peaceful scenes with their unhal- 
lowed idols. How delightful to see the coot, the water hen, and the 
wild duck come sailing out from among the nodding reeds and tufted 
bullrushes, and paddle their way around the ivory looking water- 
lilies, or to watch the plumed and stately heron, with her long legs 
throw out gracetully behind, shaking her silver plumage in the 
sun—but, oh! murder—yonder come the black hull of the City 
of Manc/e¢ ter, throwing out volumes of stinking smoke, to deaden 
tne swe: t perfume of ten thousand incense scented wild flowers, 
that g:ow upon the verdant shore of the much-loved lake,” 








Taz Atiantic Ooze.—When the substance called ooze 
came up on the grapnel line of the Great Eastern froma depth 
of nearly two miles, it was simply a light coloured mad, like 
that which a heavy shower makes in the streets of London. 
Mr. Ward, surgeon of the vesgel, got a very small shellfish, 
just visible to the naked eye, from the grapnel line, which on 
examination under a feeble microscope looked like a young 
barnacle, and gave signs of life, but we had no savans among 
us. Whether he came — de profundis, or was a young 
truant wandering from his numerous family on the ship's bot 
tom is questionable, but the weight of opinion was in favour 
of the latter supposition. 0oze, a8 it is called, under the 
same scrutiny presented none of the shells of which micro- 
scopists say it is altogether composed. Nay, they pretend to 
bave found the fish in them sill by the natural 
pickle of the sea, which bas made an ingenious gentleman 
advance tbe horrible theory tbat all the dead men who 
have been thrown overboard in their shotted hammocks are 
standing bolt upright and perfectly fresh at the bottom of the 
sea, like an army waiting for the order to march. What 
seemed to us 8]! sand and gravel, was to Ehrenberg and othe: 
microscopisis ferraminifera@ and dstomacew—shells of exqui- 
site fineness, showing conclusively by their perfection of out 
line (hat no currents or agitation of water exists in the place 
whence they come. But it is further con'ended that these 
creatures, W 


the pressure too great; and then 


alive, could not have inhabited these depths | it. 
re would have beva 


one is launched on a sea of conjecture to decide how they 
were ever brought there, and how they floated in myriads of 
millions—whica no wors or formu’ can express—on the 
surface waters, and sank down to form slabs of organic re- 
mains of impenetrable depth and unknown extent beneatb. 
Not a trace of any mineral substance can be found, it is 
averred, in these illimitable submarine prairies. The cable 
may then rest undisturbed here if these be all there is to fear, 
for there is no current and no teredo to warp its course and 
eat through the hempen-covering of the wire, which suffers 
much in other seas. But as a mite would in all probability 
never have been seen but for the invention of cheese, so it may 
be that there is some undeveloped creation waiting perdu for 
the first piece of gutta percha which comes down to arouse 
his faculty and fulfil his functions of life—a gutta percha bor- 
ing and eating teredo, who has been waiting for his meal 
since the beginning of the world. As to sharks, the only re- 
mark that one can make is that no iostance has yet occurred 
of a cable being injured by a fish of any kind. Porpoises, 
grampuses, black fish, and whales fly from it, so that the ca- 
ble under water is much bevter off than the wire on land in 
India and other places, where (he monkeys are peieuaded the 
poles and lines are erected for their special benefit, and ele- 
phants use the fence as scratching posts.—Dr. Russell in the 
Fortnightly Review. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No, 874.—By J. F. Biggs, of Bath. 
BLACK. 











WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 878. 


White. Black. 
1. KttoQ5 1. Q B tks Kt (a) 
2 RtoQKt7 Any move. 
8. B mates, 


(a) If (1) Pto K B5, then (2) Kt to B 7, ch, and (3) B mates; 
and if (1) P takes Kt, (2) # to K 8, and (3) B mates; or if(1) KB 
takes Kt, then (2) R to K 7, ch, and (3) B mates. 

B. Westermann and Co., 4:0 Broadway, offer for sale to the 
highest bidder a very large and valuable collection of books upon 
Chess and Draughts. They will furnish catalogue upon appli- 
cation. 








A VENERABLE AND VenerateD Lapy.—The ex-Queen 
Marie Amélie, accompanied by the Duke de Nemours, the Duke 
d’Alengon, and the Princess Marguerite, with their household, 
left Tunbridge Wells on Monday for Claremout. Nearly every 
member of the French Royal family was present on the arrival 
of the train at Esher. The Prince de Joinville, the Duke de 
Montpensier, the Duke d’Aumale, the Count and Countess de Paris, 
the Duke and Duchess de Chartres, &., were present, and there 
was a most cordial greeting between the venerable lady and her 
family. The ex-Queen on making her appearance was received 
with every demonstration of respect, and acknowledged the good 
feeling of her neighbours in a most gracious manner, The Queen 
Marie Amélie has derived much beuefit from her stay at Tun- 
bridge Wells. She is in excellent health for her advanced 
age, 84.—Times, Sept. 19. 





How tae Hackman Gatnep a Porxyp.—When Lord Al- 
vanley fought a duel with Morgan O'Connell, several shots 
were exchanged, after which the seconds interfered and 
stopped the proceedings. “ O'Connell must be a very clamsy 
fellow,” said Alvanley, on his way home, “ or he never would 
have missed such a fat fellow asl am. He ougbt to practice 
at a haystack to get his band in.” Ile gave the hackney- 
coachman a sovereign. “It’s a great deal for only having 
taken your lordship to Wimbledon,” sail the coachma>. 
““My good man,” said Alvanley, “I give it you, not for 
taking me, but for bringing me back.” 





Frrtmc Texts To Occastons.—The good people of Ches- 
ter were disappointed last Sunday in not hearing the new Bishop. 


the text, “Art thou he that should come, or look we for an 
other?” The worthy canon seems fond of firing off ‘ appropri- 
ate” texts; we remember once upon a time, when the late Prince 
Consor: was expected to visit Liverpool, Mr. M‘Neile “improved 
the occasion” by preaching from “ Ye shall see the Prince in 
his beauty.” 





Exopvs oF Governons.—Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, are all at present under 
Administrators, supplying the place of regular Governors. Sir 
John Michel has been sworn in Administrator of Government in 
Canada, and will remain so all winter. General Doyle was sworn 
in as Administrator here yesterday, and will likely xct a month or 
so, until General Williams arrives. Colonel Cole administers New 
Brunswick, and Chief Justice Hodgson in Prince Edward Island, 
in the absence of Governors Gordon and Dundas, both of whom 
were not expected back at one time, but who are now said to be 
returning.—Halifaz, N.S, paper. 


Cotermper’s Inga or Fun.—“ Once,” said Coleridge, “1 
sat in a coach o ite a Jew; a symbol of old clothes bags; an 


var Holywell Street. He bs aps the window; I : 
closed it in; upon which, ia a very solemn tone, 
said to him; ‘ a of Abraham ! thou emellest 





; son of Isaac! 


The cathedral was crowded, and Canon M'Neile preached from | T 








thou art offensive; son of Jacob! thou stinkest foully. See the 
man in the moon! he is holding his nose at that distance: dost 
thou think that I, sirting bere, can endure it any longer? My 
Jew was astounded, opened the window forthwith himself, and 
said, ‘he was sorry he did not know before I was 80 great a gen- 
tleman.’”- This certainly justifies Lamb's observations to Leigh 
Hunt, that thcre was “a good deal of fun in Coleridge.”— 
Review of Cuthbert Bede. 





REMOVAL OF AN UNPLEASANT LANDMARK.—One of the 
most noted public edifices in Dublin is now in course of demoli- 
tion. Newgate Goal was founded in 1773, and has during upwardsof 
80 years been the common gaol of the city. Here, in 1798, were 
incarcerated Lord Edward Fitzgerald (who died in it of his 
wounds) and the principal leauers of the insurrection, many of 
whom suffered death on the gallows in front of the principal en- 
trance, or were beheaded on a platform raised beneath. From 
this prison Theobald Wolfe Tons contrived to escape by a clever 
stratagem of his wife, who changed clothes with him. In 1848 
John Mitchel, Charles Gavan Duffy, and Joho Martin awaited 
their trial in Newgate. 





Cricket ry France.—Cricket is making progress in 
France, but there are plenty of jokes at the expense of the 
players. “Cham” sketches our enthusiastic cricketer, who 
exclaims, “ At first your teeth and eyes are no doubt ve 
much in the way in cricket; but when once the ball has 
knocked them out, you can give your undivided attention to 
tbe game.” Another is interrupted as he takes his place be- 
fore the wicket, by a spectator, who cries, “ Stay one instant 
Are you married? Have you any children? Is there no- 
thing to bind you to life? No? Very well, then, play away !” 





ROF. JOHN W. 8. HOWS HAS RESUMED HIS 

Instruction in ELUCUTION, to Private Pupils, at his re- 
sidence, 5 Cottage Place. near Blceker Street. Mr Hows is pre- 
pared to make engag. ments for Readings in Family Circles 
during the winter. Sept. 22, 1865, 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPEB ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION 





Offices, {*33 Regent Serese, London, 


ew Work 


w Street, 
Surplus.......... So ccccccccecs “Se 





This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 


To the Public. 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Has won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history of 
medical preparations. It is as well known in the trading ports of 
India and China as in New York and Cincinnati; and its contiau- 
ally increasing demand, where it has been longest known, is one 
of its strongest recommendations and best advertisements. It 
began to be favourably known in A.D. 1839, and has ever since 
been gradually growing into public favour, till, ia thousands of 
families, it has come to be considered an article of such neces- 
sity that they are never without a supply of it to resort to in case 
of accident or sudden illness. It is not unfrequently said of it— 
“We would as soon think of being without! flour in the house as without 
Pain Kitier.”’ It gives inmediate relief in case of scald or burn, 
as well asin the endden aitack of Diarrhea, Dysentery, or other 
similiar affection of the bowels; and, being entirely a vegetable 
preparation, it ia as safe as it is reliable. The promptness and 
certainty with which it acts in relieving all kinds of paio, makes 
it eminently worthy its name—PAI » KILLER—a name easily 
understood, and not easily forgotten. 








THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 

Sir James Clarke's 
CELEBRATED PILL ! 
PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 
CLARKE, M.D., 

Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 

In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain in the Back 
and Limbs, Fatigue on Slight Exertion, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Hysteries, etc., these Pills will effect a cure when ajl other means 
bave failed ; and although a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, 
calomel, antimony, or anything hurt*ul to the constitution. 


Full directions in the pamphlet around each package, which 
should be carefully preserved. 


For tull particulars, get a pamphlet, free, of the agent. 
.—$1 and 6 ——— stamps enclosed to any authorized agent, 
will ensure a bottle, containing over 50 Pills, by return of mail. 
Sold by all druggists. 
JOB MOSES, No. 27 Conurtlandt Strect, New York. 
Sole United States Agent. 





ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUPF, 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASANT TOOTH WASH 


Pre; only b; 
pared only YY DELLUC AND CO. 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broapway, New Yous. 


CAUTION. 
Being desirous of protccting our customers and the public 
against anew and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 


similar name, we would Pe a them to clusely observe that they 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 





J. MILHAU & SON, 
ical Chemists and Importers, 
1838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
LAVILLE’S GOUT REMEDY. 
The Hypophosphites from Dr. Churchill direct. 
Milban, it 1880 prescribed by the Medical Wacalty’ eves ston. 
The Chezeaen or Catisara Barz, ces the 
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